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INTRODUCTION 


Catholics are not strangers to the world. For though they be- 
long to the City of God upon earth, the Church of the Divine 
Redeemer, they live m the world with its farms and its factories, 
its military forces and social agencies, its economic programmes 
and atomic inventions, taking part in the activity round them. 

{ They seek to achieve two different hut wholly compatible ends: 
reasonable temporal welfare in human society and the eternal glory 
of the sail it > in heaven. They lielong to the Body of Oirist with 
its spiritual means, aims, and ends, hut they participate in the 
iff airs or the world to contribute to the common good of all, For 
since that day when the Saviour took the coin of tribute into His 
hand* and said: "Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's 
:md lo God the things that are Cod's" men have known that they 
•ire Imiind to carry Christian principles into the warp and woof 
of public life as well as private life, to integrate Christian maxims 
aid principles into the whole fabric of human endeavor. 

Catholics have always playerl an important role in the social, 
economic, and |K»liticaJ life of nations, though not always in posi- 
tions of authority. At times they were persecuted by tyrannical 
rulers, hunter! as animals and made the sport of jeering mobs that 
gathered in arenas to witness their hemic protestations of love 
for Christ ; at other times they Red into exile, compelled to live 
in caves and deserts, scorned as the outcasts of society, whilr in 
reality they were its sole sal vat ion. 

Then through God's providence history changed its course and 
the children of the per sec uteri ascended the thrones of those who 
Itad killed their forefathers. Kings, princes, and other ranks of 
nubility became loyal children of the Church rather than her avowed 
• Ktemies so that public life became somewhat Christian. 

Unhappily, however, not all the sons of the Church wearing 
crowns obeyed the imperious call of conscience. At times they fell 
prey to the seductions of the "law of the mem hers” and abandoned 
reason and religion in their methods of government, cf politic^, 
uni of social living. They permitted the forces of the spirit to W 
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assailed ami stdidued by material forces, and empires and dyrvasti** 
thought imperishable crashed suddenly and ingloriously. 

While it is true tliat in most of the world the monarchical forto 
of government was used, still here and there, even from very uncicnt 
times, various types t»£ representative government functioned, ** ' 
that the present trend towards democracy anti a republican fo 1 * * 111 
of rule is not some new light which burst ti|>an the world with the 
foundation and formation of the United States of America, hut a 
plan that has been used in times past by various races and pe^ipl^- 

Moreover, it should not he thought that the Church auctioned 
the monarchical form ot government as I test* She approved and 
still approves any type of orderly government, provided C ic*d *» 
rights and her rights are respected and the dignity of man is sale* 
guarded. As Pope Leo XIII wrote in one of his memnrah' 1 
encyclicals: "The right to rule is not necessarily . , . bound lt P 
with any special mode of government. It may take this or that 
form, provided only that it he of a nature to insure the general 
welfare. But wliatcver be the nature of the government, niltr? 
must ever bear in mind that God is the paramount ruler of the 
world and must set Him before themselves as their exemplar 
law in the administration of the state." 1 

Pope Pius XII called attention to the democratic form ot govern- 
meat in his Christmas messigc of 1944. Declaring that "to mam 
it appears to be- a postulate of nature imposed by reason itself, 
be went on to say that "In a people worthy of the name, the citizen 
feels within the consciousness of his personality, of his duties and 
rights and of his own freedom along with the freedom and dignity 
of others.* He outlined the differences between a true democracy 
and a false one; in the former "the people live by the fulness ot 
life in the men that compose it. each of whom- -in his own proper 
place and in his own way — -is a person conscious of his own p er ' 
sonality and of his own view's."* 


1 Immortalf Dei in Acta Satutae Scdit, 18 (1RR5), 162. After w ml- dc^S" 
nntrtl by ASS. See Great Encyclical Letters of / a\ XI If (New V .ft, 1 90.' t . 
193. 

* Acta Apostolic ac Sfdis. 37 (t945>, li Afterwards designated by A AS. 

■ Ibid., IZ 
‘Ibid. 13. 
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Although the Church lia* never endorse*! any one form of gov- 
ernment, she has insist*'*! that the faithful have obligations to the 
nation wherein they live. Such obligations are founded on the 
virtue of pwtas, or the love of one’s country, shown by the observ- 
ance of all just law, the support of national institutions, the j#ay- 
inem of taxes, the bearing of anus when necessary and in a 
republican form of government by bearing the r e spo n sibilities 
peculiar to it. 

From the very beginning of Christian times teachers oi the 
faith have urged obedience to civil authority and prayers for rulers. 
St. Frier treated the matter in his first epistle. St. Paul stressed 
it especially in his letter to the Romans, while St. Clement, the 
third successor of the prince of the Apostles, has left a grand com- 
mentary indicative of respect for civil |«>wer, even though Dom tian 
was enslaving the Christian*; "Grant to them. O Lord, health, 
peace, concord, and firmness mi (hat they may without hindrance 
exercise the supreme leadership which Thou liast conferred upon 
them. ... Do Thou, O Lord, direct their counsels in accord with 
what is go* id and pleasing iti Thy sight so that they may piously 
exercise in i*nice and gentleness the authority Thou hast granted 
them :uid thus experience Thy gractousness."* 

Such a spirit has lived in the Church in every age. I XjyaltY to 
the civil institutions, the hearing of the burdens of citizenship as 
well as the sharing of it? rights, have always been the teaching of 
the Church. \s members of the Mystical l tody, Catholics are not 
freed >i their obligations to their tel low-men and to society. Indeed 
their very profession of the faith increases ant! deepens tlieir respm- 
sihilittes since thr\ recognize all authority as from Cod; they 
understand nil just law as a participation in Grid’* eternal law; and 
they look ujxm good government as a reflection of the unchanging 
order of heaven. They realize, in the words of a contemporary au- 
thority, that "where the memljers have political rights, they have 
jHilitical responsibilities, which, in the last respect, are always 
moral duties. They have the moral duty to use their political 
status, l mill to safeguard their own freedom and to fulfill the moral 
law mtd the practice of thdr religion, and also to bring die law - ' 


1 iifistola o*i Corinthios, c. 61. I ran*.1;itinfi from 1 snips A Kiris*. St, 
Clement of Rums and St. Iijiutlim <>f fnifivA (Westminster, Md, IW), A,7 
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and institutions of the community as a whole into conformity with 
the standards of natural morality."* 

The Church is interested in politics, it is true, but not as pure 
politics, She secs moral issues at stake and seeks to defend or up- 
hold them. She desires to safeguard the rights of God and the 
rights of man so that peace may reign in society. Watching over 
politics with the viligant eye of a mother, she seeks to counsel when 
necessary, and will even intervene. In doing so she does not act 
contrary to her nature, but in perfect accord with it, for 

, . . to teach or to arbitrate of to bind eon.>icience> rests 
(once her commission to teach and bind has been granted) 
on the fact that politics are constantly raising moral ques- 
tions. Rulers are enforcing laws, Parliaments making 
them, statesmen considering high policy, voters going tu 
the polls, and all who have to fulfill in any way tin* com- 
mon duties of the citizen are always likely to l>e con- 
fronted with issues reducible in the last resort of right or 
wrong . 1 > . , the claim of the Church to intervene in 
politics rests squarely upon two pillars, her own divine 
commission as teacher and arbiter of morals and the 
fundamentally ethical character of the political com 
rmmily and civic life , 4 

Many years ago in a letter to the bishops of Germany, Pope 
Pius X set down the principle of morality in public life. 

Whatever a Christian does even in worldly affairs, he is 
not at liberty to disregard what is supernal orally gotwl, 
but he must order all towards the highest good as his final 
aim. in accordance with the precepts of Christian wisdom. 

All his actions, however, as far as they arc morally good 
or bad, that is to say, as far as they are in accord with or 
transgress the natural and divine law, are subject to the 
judgment and jurisdiction of the Church.* 


* F. R. Utiarc, The Papaey an d the Modem State (London, 1940 h 38 
'Ibid,, 7. 

'Ibid. 

* "Quidqutd homo christiantis agat. etiam in orditie rerum tortmar tuii^ non 
ri licet bona negligee, quae runt supra uaturam, immo opaiicre, ad sum- 
mum bon urn lanquam ail ullimum finem, p* chrislianac «ipientiar pracMriptis, 
omnia diricat ; orancs Mctti a client s dus. qua terms botue aut make mnt in 
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AikI so it ha* always been. The living members of tlie Church 
have recognized the function of the State in human living; they 
have realized their obligations to it, and they have understood the 
Church’s interest in political matters. Even when despotic gov 
emmem s persecuted the Church to the shedding of blood, she did 
not protest against the State as such, hut against the worship of 
false gods, the immorality of public games, and the violence and 
cruelty of the rulers. If human dictates transgresses! the laws of 
find, then ( at holies had no choice hut to follow God, 

The rapid growth and development of the representative form of 
government in many jiarts of the world has brought on new obliga- 
tions- The citizens in any state have the duty of supporting their 
government by obeying taws, paying taxes, and contributing to 
the common good, but citizens in a republican state have the addi- 
tional duty of participating in the government itself, that is, by 
assuming public office or at least by using the electoral franchise. 
But while the role of public office extends to relatively few people, 
the ballot obliges the majority of citizens in a country. 

Sad to say, however, many citizens, even Catholics, have iicen 
remiss in their obligation of voting. Even people otherwise good, 
fail to exercise their right when duty demands it, They are negligent 
and careless when they should be interested and active. But the 
obligation of the ballot stands and the direct words of the American 
Hierarchy during the heated campaign of 1&40 apply with equal 
fitness today r 

... reflect that you are accountable not only to society but 
to God for the honest, independent and fear lens exercise 
of your franchise, that it is a trust confided to you, not 
for your private gain, but for the public good and that if 
yielding to any influence you act either through favor, 
affection or motives of dishonest gain against your own 
deliberate view' of what will promote your country's good, 
you have violated your trust, you have betrayed your 
conscience, and you are* a renegade to your country. 1 * 

gencre mortim, id cst cum jure natural) et dtvino conjrrtnint aut discrepant, 
judido ct jurisdiction! Ecclesiac subesse” Sintjultiri quadam, si A S’ 4 (19121, 
658. 

** Peter (iutlday, *d,, National Pastoral* of tht American Hierarchy, J70-** 
rpip (Wartintten, D. C, 1921), 143. 
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Hut tlte gravity of the obligation received its strongest kinetic 
from the present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in 1946 and i 
1948 when he urged and commanded the faithful to vote m lta|i 
(n a discourse to the Pastors and Lenten Preachers of Rout 
March 16. I9d6, he gave this advice: 

The exercise of the right to vote is an act of grave respon- 
sibility, at least when there is thr question involved of elect- 
ing those whose office it will In* to give the country its 
constitutions and its laws, particularly those which affect, 
for example, the sanctification of feast days, marriage, 
family life anti school, the various phases of social life. 

It therefore falls to the Church to explain to the faithful 
their moral duties which derive from their right to vote 1 

To the same IkhIv of clergy he spoke two years later ( March 10 
1948) and with even more emphasis, His words were the following 

It is your right and duty to draw the attention of the 
faithful to the extraordinary importance of the coming 
elections and to the moral responsibility which follows 
from it for those who have the right to vote. In the pres- 
ent circumstances it is strictly obligatory for whoever has 
the right, man or woman, to take part in the elect ions. 

He who abstains, particularly through indolence nr cow- 
ardice. commits thereby a grave sin. a mortal offense. 11 


u "LYscrtuiu ilc-i diritfu di virtu e tin alto di grave rapORfibilita morale, 
per hi roeno quattdo si tratla di dcxgcrc color die sano ehiamati a dare *| 
Parse la stia custiluriuoe c 1e sue Irjjiti, quelle in particpbxc dir totantio, 
tier esnnpio, la sanctilicazione de lie Irstr, il matrimuiiio, U tamixlia, la « uq| ai 
it reftotamento secondo guistizia cd cquiti delle moHepiicj rmwtixione social). 
Spctta perciv alia Cfiicsa di spkgarr ai frdeli i doveri moral), chc da qtici 
dirittu dcTtorak di-rivanu." .H5 JS (lWf>). 187. See »)m* Catholic Mind, 
May 1946, 301, 

“*'J& vestm diritlo c dovcrc di am rare I'atlettnone dei frdeli salll stra- 
urd maria irfl;xirtan*a ddlc prossime diiioui c sulia rcftpumahiliti morale che 
nc deriva a lutti color i quail hatwo il diritlo di voto. . , . ( hr, ndle prcst-titi 
circostanzc, £ ftretto obbligo per quanti ne lianno it diritto, unnunj e domic, 
di pi ruler inrtc a lie etizionc. Chi sc tie astienc, special men te per intuitu*;) 
o [irt villa, cur incite in sc un peccato grave, una col pa mortale. 1 * A AS *lo 
119. 
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In the face of such exhortations and command* by the Vicar of 
Christ on the obligation of voting it seems particularly titling at 
this time to single out the moral obligation devolving upon all 
citizens who possess the right to vote. It seems fitting for another 
reason as well, viz., because a large portion of the eligible voters 
in the United States do not use their franchise through mdiilerence. 
neglect, or a similar moral weakness. 

'['lie specter of apathy and of undesirable disinterestedness is ris- 
ing more and mure upon the country’s horizon. Many Vmerican 
citizens arc not interested in their role a> citizens ; they clamor for 
their rights, but forget their duties ; they insist upon what is owed 
them, but forget wlial they owe others. Thus the popular author, 
Fulton Ourslcr, observes the situation as neither healthy nor happy* 

Today * curse upon political life is not so much w hat 
is unlawful as what is unscrupulous. At the mot of our 
decay is sickness of conscience. Moral obtuseness is a 
plague over free government. This decline in national 
character is a serious danger, because if we lose our 
standards, all our liberties may be lost through abuses, 
corruption, and chaos. . , , “Thai is politics,” we say* As 
if politic* needed to be a sinkhole. Without a vision the 
people are perishing; they are even finding something to 
admire in the slickness, the tricky deceit fulness by which 
the taxpayers are bilked. They *milc at scoundrels in 
office as if they were only amusing scalawags , 11 

Xor is such an attitude one of unwarranted pessimism. For the 
number of United States citizens who voted in the presidential elec- 
tion of l t Mf< was a scandal. According to statistics only about fifty- 
two percent of the eligible voters used their vole a sad com- 
mentary upon the civic conscience of the average citizen, If the 
trend continues it may well be that the words of Christopher 
Dawson about Europe may be fulfilled in the United States, 

To vote in an election or plebiscite today has ceased to be 
purely political action. It has become an affirmation of 
faith in a particular social philosophy and theory of his- 
tory ; a decision between two or three mutually exclusive 

“"Twilight of Hwnr." Reader's Diijsjt. % 3J8 ( jtmc, 1956). 7* 
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in mis of civilization. I do not say this is a good thing ; or. 

[hr contrary’, it means that history and social philosophy 
are being distorted and debased by political propaganda 
and party feeling, ,4 

Tlic Catholic Church is not interested in voting *us purely politic* 
activity any morr than she is interested in the purely jxilitical fom 
of a government But she is interested in voting as moral activity 
with duties and obligations to which are conjoined important con- 
sequences for good or evil. On this matter Pope Pina Xf ba? 
laid down this principle: 

The Church, indeed does not claim to interfere without 
reason in the direction of temporal or purely ^dtitrsl 
affairs ; nevertheless of her full right, she claims tiiat the 
civil power must not allege this as an excuse for placing 
obstacles in the way of those higher goods on which the 
eternal salvation of man depends, for inflicting lo*s ami 
injury through unjust laws and decrees, for impairing the 
divine constitution of the Church itself, or for trampling 
underfoot the sacred rights of Cod in civil society,*® 

Through her interest in the rights of Hoc! and in the rights anil 
duties of men, the Church declares in the Code of Canon Uw that 
*\ . . by her power and exclusive right the Church takes cognizance 
. . . of all matters in which is tc be found a ratio peccat\ % * These 
worth, used by Pope Boniface VI Tl and Innocent III, do not refer 


“ Reitgton and thr Ri-tf of WtsScrm Lultmrt l New York, 19501, 6. 

**t;W arcano. Dec. 23, 192?, A AS 14. 698. 

““Eccleiia inxc jmijirio et rtclusivo coRnouti . . . omnibus in quibus iws 

ratio peccali ** Can. 1S5J. 1 . 2*. Note also thr condon nation by Pupc Piu» 

VI of the following projitttiuirt] from the Synod <4 Pialuta (Aur. 28. 17W). 
"Propositin iffinmn, sbusum fore auctnritata Eedesiae. tnuwferendo ilUifl 
ultra limites dort rinac ae morutn, ct ram cxttmhitrio ad C*s exteriore*. et 
[x-r vim rxigetKlo id, quod pendet a persuasionr ct (write; turn etiam, mtdtP 
nimiM ad cam |n:r liner c* exigcrc per vim exterior™ aubiectioncra suis dccrehs; 
qualm us inHerminatb illjs verbis extendendo ad res exterior cs nnt*i vriut 
abusum auctoritatis Eeclestae usum eitis put is tali* accept a e a Deo, qua tisi 
sum et ipsinwt A posted i in discipliua exterinre const ittimdii et 'aneienda 
hamtica " Denimier-Bannwart. Enektridum SymMorum (Fribiirg, 19371, 
J504. 
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exclusively to diet (lexical mutters, but to all that jK-rtains to the 
good of religion, either positively or negatively; positively, as they 
are necessary for the good of religion as the end of the Church; 
negatively, as they are obstacles to that end and must he eliminated. 

A further instance of the Church's role of moral guidance in 
political affairs comes from the following statement of Pope 
Pins XII. 

The moral order and Cod's commandments have a force 
equally in all fields of human activity. As far as the fields 
stretch, so far extends the mission of the Church, and also 
her teachings, warnings, and the counsel of the priest to 
the faithful confided to his care, . . . The Catholic Church 
wilt never allow herself to lie shut up within the four walls 
of the temple. The separation between religion and life, 
between the Church and the world is contrary to the 
Christian and Catholic idea.' 1 


Finally, a* a concluding proof tliat politics is within the sphere 
of the Church's interest and judgment insofar as moral issues are 
involved, we may quote Pope Pius X who declared in his first 
consist or tal allocution November 9, 1 l X)3 ; “We do not conceal 
the fact lhat We shall shock some (people by saving that We must 
necessarily concern ourselves with politics. But anyone forming 
an equitable judgment clearly sees that the Supreme Pontiff can 
in no wise violently withdraw the category of politics from subjec- 
tion to the supreme control of faith and morals confided in him," 1 " 


This work on the moral obligation of voting in civil elections is 
divided into three parts. The first deals with the nature, the con’ 
cept, and the kinds of voting, with a brief history to show its de- 
velopment during the centuries. The second part deals with the 
general and specific principles that should guide citizens in the 
exercise of the franchise with particular stress given to the state- 
ments of the Supreme Pontiffs and the members of the hierarchy. 
The third part considers the duties that flow from the obligation 
to vote, viz., a know, ledge of the principles, of the candidates, of 


"A AS J* (10461, 187. 

" Acta .S'iinfMc Sfdis, .Vi, Pb*. 
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the issues at stake, and the use of means to promote wise .iiil 
intelligent voting; it also considers the role of the priest in direct 
ing the faithful in die proper discharge of their duty. Finally there 
is an appendix of important pastoral* on thr obligation of voting 
from prominent members of the hierarchy. 

The writer or this dissertation is deeply indebted to Very K <tv 
Dr. Francis J. Connell, CSs.R., Dean of the School of Sitcred 
Tlicology, who suggested the topic and patiently guided the wi irk 
to its completion. Be wishes likewise to express his gratitude it 
the readers. Rev. Dr, Joseph Collins, S.S., and Rev. Dr. Thnmai 
O. Martin, whose suggestion and advice proved very helpful Ht 
wishes to thank the superiors of the Society of tlic Alcmcment for 
the opportunity of pursuing graduate work and the numlrrv o! 
the community for their interest and encouragement. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Nature and Concept of Voting 

I. THE NOTION OF VOTING 

fn general, voting: means the expression of the will or opinion 
oi the people with regard to some matter submitted for considera- 
tion or with regard to some person running for public office . 1 It 
is an indication by some approved method of one’s opinion or 
choice on a matter of discussion; an intimation that one approves 
or disapproves, accepts or rejects, a candidate for office, a pro- 
posal, a motion, and the like. Father Joseph Guenechea gives this 
definition: "Voting is the legitimate expression of the will of some 
people by which they designate competent magistrates to make 
laws.”* Obviously, voting can also lie the expression of the people’s 
will hy which they accept or reject a |x>licy, an issue, or any kind 
of referendum. 

Voting is called the legitimate expression of the will of some 
people to indicate the exercise of a right granted hy some law, 
with or without an office attached to it. It is said of some people 
and not of citizens only because at limes communities and juridical 
persons have a vote, though they are not citizens nor are they 
considered such by the state. In some countries corporations anti 
other institutions take part in the elections of senators and repre- 
sentatives.* Voting is thv means by which the voters designate 

1 S« Lucius Fcrraris, Prompts Bibliotheca, 11 vols. (Genoa, 1J70), 3. 386. 

. legitima expressio certanjm persomrum, qua designator magislratus 
competent!?* ad leges fe rend as.” Joseph Giienechca, S,J^ Prindpia *vri\i 
politic*, 2 vols. I Rome. 19391, 1, 156, 

“’Dicitur legilitna expressio voluntatis, ad significant lum exeratium iuris 
ab altqua lege promanare, sive natural), sive positive, cum. vd sine officio 
eidem annexo. Didtur ctrltinttn persoiuirum non autem civium, ut aliqut 
volunt; quia non ruro, votum fertur a conumuiitatibiu et personis i undid s, 
quae certe non Mint cives, etsi passim civitate esse pracdilae, ut acridtt . , . 
cum niunidpiis, enr|Mjrationihus et alt is instil ut ionibus in elections senatorum 
vd deputalorum. Delude, v.g., in Argentina, res pec lu election mil municipal! urn. 
etiam non gaudentea rivitate, poterant active interdum in eisdetn partidpare.’’ 
Ibid. 

1 


2 


The A future and Content of J "of* 


competent magistrates for the state, city, or some other conii-ttmr, 
Voting usually refers to the election of senators and representa- 
tives whose chief duty i' l« moke laws (hence the name l*gi‘- 
Lators},* 

The word suffrage, often used synonymously with voting, li*» 
been dc (lived as . . the right granted to certain individuals l*y 
constitution or statute to express choice among candidates for 
elective office or to register u vote for or against a jiropn>efl con- 
stitutional amendment, statute, bond issue, etc-, submitted in the 
electorate according to law ,-i 

The genera! principles of voting in ecclesiastical law* apply i** 
the principles of voting in civil and political affairs, though the 
scope of this dissertation is limited to the principles of voting a* 
applicable to the members of a civil society. 


* "Ad derii} nation rj trtngufralutim : sivc suit Status, sive cliam tmmwzjpii et 
alio rum canvirtiorum Seel rasu cl principal hi* .iptitur dt dectierne drj filial onus 
et tmat'irum. Additur ad leges fa render, quia eiuMruxii est nfficiunt drputatorij™ 
tt sett ad mini praeriptium Nunc de suffrage!, att leges lereJuU-. vcl ad alia 
negotia trac lamia et volvcmla prac-scindimus, 1 " I hid 

* E. C. Smith, Dictionary of American Politics ( New York, 1944), 29ii 
In ibis work election is explained as “A choice, by persons qualified t" vote 
am nop ranHidates for public office. (Referenda arc sometimes erroneously 
called elections.) In the United States the admin i> (ration of flnrtion* it 
under •’laic authority. subject to the provision that in the elect km of the 
members of Congress and presidential elect inns the regulations contained in 
national corrupt practices act must be observed and national officers may he 
assigned to attend the pulls and prevent fraud, intimidation and other in 
regularities. legally Congress might require ibat election of national officers 
he conducted by nationally appointed election officials. The prctuiratiun oi 
ballots, including the del ertni nation of the valklity «-f neuwnatioru, is usually 
a function of a State secretary of state. Locally a p [matted bt ‘partisan hards 
clerks, and other officers count the polling in the precincts. Tl* counting of 
votes is usually done in die separate precincts, though recently in Kentucky 
there has l»ccn a state -wide central count, and the same principle has hem 
applied jn counties and cities in some states " Ihitf., 1)1, 

* For (he laws of flic Church nil voting in ecclesiastical affairs «v the 
following canons; for Cause* of saints 2103, 2107, 2110, 21 14: in ecumenical 
council 223 ; in plenary council 2112; in provincial council 286, 292; in coon- 
cil of administration 1530, # 3: in electkxi* 163-16$. 167-1/0 ; in clrctmn* of 
religious 507, # 1, 2 ; in admission to profession 57$, # 2 ; in diocesan 
synod 362. 
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Fundamentally, the right to vote is not a natural right as some 
authors claim, For example, there are many citizens in the United 
Stales such as minors and residents of the District of Columbia 
who do not have the right to vote. The same practice obtains in 
other countries. Then some nations have woman suffrage while 
others do not. if voting were a natural right it could not be sus- 
pended or taken away except for extraordinary reasons. Thus we 
hold that voting is a political right granted by constitutional pro- 
vision and statute law to those of proper age and residence and 
deeded worthy and cajiable of enjoying the franchise. In the 
United States the right to vote is granted by the individual state 
and not by the federal government and only in four ways does 
the national Constitution restrict the action of the individual state 
( by not allowing any restriction because of race, color, previous 
condition of servitude, or sex) J 

There have Ijeen some, even aiming Catholic writers, who have 
treated voting as a natural right. Thus Father Joseph Trunk, 5.M., 
tn A T homistic Interpretation oj Civic Right poses the question: 
“Whether men, because of their natural endowments and acquire- 
ments. can or cannot promote the common welfare of their partic- 
ular state by means of the ballot." He answers: “If they can, thir 
right should be acknowledged and accorded exercise: if, however, 
they cannot, this same right, natural though it 1>e, should lie 
suspended. Radically, then, the right to vote must be looked upon 
as a connatural, natural right ; though the right to vote in this 
particular State by this nr that individual can Ik* hut an acquired 
natural right. The same author declares that the right of voting 
“may he compared to the right of property, which although con- 
natural if considered in the abstract, is acquired if viewed in rela- 
tion to this or that piece of property. ”* Certainly the right to private 
properly is a natural right, but it seems stretching the point to 
make the right to vote the same kind. 


■ ^ W, I .con (iodshall, etL Principles a mi Functions of Government tn 
the ( 'niteil Slates (New York, 295, 

m A TtwmisHe Interpretation of Chic Right fit the United Slates (Dayton. 
O.. 1937), 199. 

* Ibid. 
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Father Charles Vuguitine, O.S.B., in his commentary on Canon 
141 places voting as a natural right with this argumentation ; ** . . . 
the right of voting is, radically at least, an inborn right, inherent 
in a citizen by the tact of his belonging to the state, 1 he Kate 
we hold to 1* of natural or divine origin. Hence the clcigy, it- 
maiding citizens though clerics, cannot lie deprived ol that natural 
right by any authority, except by way of penalty/’ 0 
Jacques Mari lain lends his support to such a theory in his work, 

The Rights of Man and Natural Laic. He declares that a state 

of civilization in which men designate who shall hold authority 

is a more perfect state; the choice of men to lead is t lit most 

elementary form of active participation in political life. The right 
of suffrage rests upon a postulate of human nature 1 1 for ", . . 
universal suffrage lias a wholly fundamental political and human 
value and is one of those fundamental rights which a community 
of free men can never give up/' 1 ’ 

It will l»e noted that Father Tnmk later modified his view or 
his terminology, declaring the right to vote to tie “qua >i -natural/' 

“ A Commentary on the New Code of Conan Lviv. 8 vnl*. I Si Louis, 
1923). 2, 95. Father Trunk also writes: "It is evident, then, that the Icder 
as well as the import of these amendment* (thr 15th anil thr 1 9th nn viiiisgj 
imply that the right to vote is a natural right inhering in ■oflkirntly perfected 
human nature, prior to and independent erf any stale grant." Oh r«f„ 202. 

See John J. Ryan in America, 36:26 fOct. 9, 1926), and 37 :16 (Jan. 29. 
1927), for support of this theory. 

11 “The famous saying of Aristotle that man is a [nrfitiral animal tors not 
mean only that man b naturally made to lire in society ; it *l*» mems that 
man naturally asks to lead a political life and to participate actively in the 
life of the political com mu nity, Jt is upon this postulate of human nature 
that political liberties and political rights rest, and particularly the right 
of suffrage. Perhaps it is easier for men to renounce arrive participation in 
political life; in certain rases it may even liave Happened that tiey felt 
happier and freer from care while dwelling in the common wraith as political 
slaves, or while passively handing river to their leaders all the < ter of the 
management of the community. But in this ease they gave up a privilege 
proper to their own nature, one of those privilege* which In n foie make 
life more difficult and which bring with them a greater or lo>er -miuni of 
labor, strain and suffering.'* Jacques Maintain, Ike Ri^kt •<* Si:n end 
Natural Low ( New York. 1947), 

"ibid 
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but referral to Father Schwahn as bis authority in holding the 
theory that voting is h natural right, 1 * 

Although respecting these authorities for their opinions, we 
prefer to follow the late Monsignor John A. Ryan who classed 
voting as a political right. “The elective franchise," he said, “is 
not among the natural rights of the individual. It is created by the 
stall- for a civil purpose which might In- conceivably attained and 
in several countries has been attained, without universal suf:rage.'' ,, 
He explained his view by making a dear distinction between civil 
rights and political rights. 'Hie former are for the good or the 
individual; the latter for public benefit. “The chief juridical rights 
of the citizen arc those of voting and holding public office. . , . 
The elective franchise U not among the natural rights of the indi- 
vidual. It is created by the stale for a civil purpose . , . the power 
of voting is not a natural right inherent in every individual." 1 * 
Such too is the argument advanced by Professor W I jeon 
Godshall, an authority on civic matters. Many citizens are not able 
to vote though they are citizens. But those who vote perform a 
“function of the government which is carried out by duly ac- 
credited persons who collectively form the electorate, a funda- 
mental branch of government itself, ' * 

The exercise of the right of voting is vitally necessary for any 
free and independent state with a republican form of government. 
Its exercise should not depend upon the whim or fancy of the 
citizens, but upon the realized conviction that they participate in 
the government and that they cooperate either in Imilding up or 
in tearing down the common good. To ipiote the same gentleman 
again: 

Elections in a representative democracy are the official 
connecting link between the people and their government. 

“ Proeetdmgs of Catholic Philosophical Association. I9J9 ( Washington, 
1), C, 1939), 33. For a discussion of the definition of voting as a right or a 
privilege see the following issues of America: July II, 1925: Aug. 15, 1925; 
Auk 22, 1^25 ; Sept. U, 1936; Oct. 9, 1936: Nov. 27. 1926: Jan. a 1927: 

[ Jan. 29, 1927 : Feb. 36. 1927 : War. 1?, 1927 : and Apr, 2, 1927. 

’* The Catholic Church and the Citisen (New York. 19281. 91. 

“ John A, Ryan -Francis Boland, Catholic Principles of Politics (New 
I York. 1940b 215. Monrignor Ryan wrmc this section. 

M Godshall, op. eit.. 295, 
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In this way the voters determine who shall hold respon- 
sible office* declared elective by the Constitution and laws 
of the nation. Elections are the foundation of representa- 
tive government as distinguished from autocracy, where 
the jicoplc have no right to choose officials, and from 
democracy, where the elector not only chooses a greater 
portion of the officials hut hi addition passes judgment on 
many of the legislative actions of those it elects .' 7 

Occasionally voting is allied a privilege rather than a right. 
Jt may be considered a privilege in this sense that it is a facrfty 
to which citizens are not entitled simply because they are citizen, 
but rather liecnuse they have been given the franchise by the stile. 
As a privilege the ballot may be restricted by the power which 
grants it. However, it is a privilege which when accepted be- 
comes obligatory according to the view followed in this dissec- 
tion, so that a person is not free to use or not to use it witbrot 
mural consequences. 

The electorate is vitally important, for as Don Luigi Sturzo 
remarks, it "exerts a moral and permanent control through die 
renewal of the elected bodies and the expression of public opinion* 
Such sovereignty of the people expresses in moral values what 
the elected bodies should translate into the political, the ironotnic, 
the soda! and the legal spheres. Voting in modern life is especially 
important because so much for good or evil depends upon it. Good 
public officials, good laws, good rule dime from honest and intel- 
ligent voting, while corrupt officials, unjust laws, and poor rile 
come from careless and negligent voting or from no voting at all. 
Voting is a political right which men possess in a republican 
form of government ; it is also a political duty for which they are 
morally responsible. 


2 , KINDS OK VOTING 

Though by definition voting means the expression of choice 
regarding a person or a matter, thi* expression may lie in various 
wavs. It may lie by public ballot, by secret ballot, by raising the 

~ "J bid. 

“See Luijji Sturzo, "Political Dune* of a Citizen," F.pultf 12:4 (Aotuntn 
1946). m 
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hand, by rising, by the rhw voce method, and so on. The more 
common means in present day government is the secret ballot. 
However, for the sake of completeness various kinds nf voting 
may be here listed (from Giienechca) 

1 ) Individual or plural, as the elector is one or many, 

2) Individual or corporative, tha: is, the vote of a person, or of 
an association or corporation, 

.i) Plural and cumulative, that is, if the electors can give all 
their votes at the same time to one candidate, or distribute them 
among various candidates. 


"Species stiff ragii sunt pEurinuc. Mam potest esse fudhidmat* vet plural* 
trout taitiiijui' [ue elector ml urn uxmm pissit ierre Miffragium, vel plum, 
txx hrtgica ItWJI concede tut tria suffrafli pain bus familia* i|ui filii u Inherent 
rt Alias conditioner gradus academic] etc. 

Ttiilvm suffraKium potest esse i»tlr.iiu,tlr et corporcthutr, prmrl n*alum- 
tiiodo personae, vel etiam ciuirttrationes, et associations, valeam illud efferre. 

Suffragiurn rr it iiituil plural e et cw*nojjiii-ur« si electores pos*itnt stmtil 
•.ufTragia omnia tjoibus frmtfitur dare aj libitum uni personae, vrl inter 
varies cand i dal ns distributee. 

Stiff ragititn potest esse unr d'r.fd/r et rejVrictttm. 1’itivrrsalc, st onirio civcsi 
ilki iNXiLtnlur ; resiricium, si solum aliqui, 

Kestrtctiunes cnocipiuntur vnriae. v.g., si atlendilur for tuna — ( sm.fi ratjium 
Ci'njitaritim), si dignitas, id uohUitat. si irientio. si grt vtus dCddmnrtu, vet 
a ia pecuUaria iditmeta personalia, vel rcalii certis persotm vel mu nils annexa. 

Entcrdum, ctiani exi stent r stiff ragio in versa! i. ut minoritates in camera 
Icftifcra aliqtulem part ici [tat iuoem possint habere, tmtituitur suftragium 
restrictum in qua<lam c treunueri ptiooc dectnrali. ita ut v f si debent in radem 
quantor camtuiati eligi, singulis elect uribus detur facultas fc rendi sulfragium 
pro Mtlis tribuv non pro quatuur. Sic v.g. pniecipiebat Era electoral is hiqMnica 
ft August i 19(1?. a 7. 

Suffragiuni esi wwixofmfwJi' vet ptutimmiuolc: si primum in dmiroserip- 
tiuite electoral i, uni soltimmodo licet candidate* stiff ragitim dare: » secundum, 
stiff ragio faverc Iket variis carjilidati? stvc lihere, sive obi igatorio, iiugis vel 
minus iimitatr iu*ta dene tun t luta) prim a faciionibus politicos pracfiifmatum. 
cum certo online eligibilium* 

Suffragium est publicum vel rrerrfmu f'uhlicum dcfendehal Stuart Mill, cu 
i mix us argimscnto, quod eteclio deputaturum est functio aliqua publka, 
quarque. pruiltde, publicc dehet exertcri. ut ita elcctio cum nttwri respoti- 
sibilitatc pcrficatur. Reapse i^qm; ad annum \H?2 in Anglia riediotiw sole- 
ban t esse pubikac. Hodie in plcrisque nation! bus sufTragatio general im est 
secret a. ob imjnron indciKwlentiam et vitatbiem fraudttm et eorrupfiontim,” 

I. IS?, 
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4) Universal and restricted. Universal if all citizens possess the 
suffrage; restricted, if only some. Such restrictions may be based 
upon property, dignity, nobility, academic learning, or any other 
quali ficat ion, either jxr^uial or attached to some other. 

5) Uni nominal or plurirtoininat. Uni nominal. if (lie electors may 
vote for only one candidate; plurimmmial, if they may vote foT 
several, either freely or under obligation more or less limited to 
the ballot furnished by the political parties with a defined order 
of candidates. 

0) Public or secret. Public, if the voting is done before others, 
>ecret, it done privately, John Stuart Mill supported public voting 
on the grounds that the election of public representatives is a 
public function and should be exercised publicly. In ['.ngUuid elec- 
tions were public until 1872. At the present time, however, elec- 
tions are secret because of the greater independence assured and 
the greater danger of corruption and "brow-beating*’ if they were 
public. 

Russian elections furnish a weird exercise of the right to vote. 
They are secret in the sense that the voter is the only one in the 
polling booth, but there is no freedom of choice. 'Hie re is bat one 
candidate named by the Communist Party. l( the person wishes 
to vote for one other than the party nominee he must scratch out 
the printed name and insert his choice. Indicative of this freedom 
is the fact that in the elections of 1946 88.82 percent of the eligible 
voters went to the polls and 99 25 percent of these voted for the 
Communists. Actually such elections are not a selection of tuen 
for public office, but a kind of plebiscite, Constituting a public en- 
dorsement of leadership, for the outcome is a foregone conclusion.' 
Thus one author describes the Soviet manner of voting : 

The voter shows his identification paper to a clerk of the 
precinct commission, who checks his name on the voters 
list and gives him two or three ballots, as the case may 
be. lie may fold them and drop them straight into the 
Ijox for the ballots, as most persons do, or retire to a 
closed booth furnished with a shelf, pen. and ink to study 
the papers and scratch names if be wishes to tin so. He 


"See Julian Tumttr, Political Power in the USSR. fQtf-t&if (New 
York. IM8), I9S-19& 
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may also spoil his ballot by marking it in some way or 
writing in a name. It is not safe to stay at home, which 
would make him conspicuous ; it is letter to conic and go 
through the mot ions. ?l 

In some countries where a "strong man" takes control of the 
government, bullets rather than ballots win the elections. A per- 
son VOb s tor the '‘strong mam'' or dues not vote al alL There 
is no choice for the voters. This is called “rubber stamp" voting 
7) Potestative or obligatory. It is potestative, if the elector is 
free to vote or not to vote; obligatory, if the person is compelled 
to vote, for example, in Belgium where the citizens are subject to a 
pecuniary fine for not taking part in elections. But this penalty can 
be avoided by casting a blank kit lot.” 

As a means of voting, machines have limi used in increasing 
mi miters n the past years. ? Though such a system demands a 
large initial outlay of capital, it greatly simplifies and expedites 
the counting in elections, as well as reducing the cost of recording 
amt counting votes by committees. Pushing a lever may seem 
less personal than marking a ballot, hut it would seem to decrease 
the likelihood of dishonesty and fraud. 31 

3, a BKiKP Dismay or voting 

Perhaps the earliest reference to v r*ing comes from the ancient 
history of the Jewish people. After Abraltam and Jacob, when the 
families grew' into the twelve tribes, the heads of several families 
within a tribe chose a prince or head. These men, together with 

" John Clarke Adams- Wilfred B. Kerr -Julian Park-Juliun Pratt. Foreign 
Governments and their ffackffroMtds (Me w York 1950), 685-686. 

a "SufTrasiuta est potestativum vel abtigoiorium, p c o ut , liberum sit vel 
ron. Obligaturiuin cxlstit in lldjrki. C. a. 4B, Rumania. C. a. 64, Hispanta, 
lex 1907, Jtururaria. lex 26 ItU». 1925. Panama. C. a. 49, Similiter in HoJanda, 
TchccoesIoeanuiiL Argentina. Dinamarca. Paraguay, etc in aHttoitau Cantoc- 
ihm hr 1 vetnH is nt Uri, Appen«d, file rumour, ^lffrafinm cit potestatpTinL. 
Planum rit, umen. legem obligatoriam facile fsi« rim li per ml hnlulam albam, 

I at am. absque ullo candidato in cadem indicate., “ G licit echea. op. cit., 1, 157. 

'See K«il»crt Dixon and E. Pli&che, American G&ventmcnt. ftasw Docu- 
ments and Materials (Mew York, 1950), 54 and 66. 

a F*Vir recent state legislation nrt voting machines see Prank Smother-, (ed, ). 
The Books of the States, /gjo-yf ( Oiicagu. 1950), 96. 
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the heads of the families, exercised a kind of j eternal guvrnunen: 
over the whole people. 81 

Voting played a part in tin* Histories of the Greek ;iml Roman 
peoples, though no universal right existed, even among the men. 
It seems to have been reserved to certain families [eupatridaf or 
patricians). But the reforms oi Solon early in the sixth century, 
B. C,„ swept away the distinction of birth, though they still recog- 
nized four classes of citizens on the basis of ownership «>f prop- 
erty', Hut even so, democracy was on a rather high level as Werner 
Jaeger points out: 

In the time of Solon and Cleisthenes, the fathers of their 
democracy, the Athenians did not believe that democracy 
meant license, that freedom meant anarchy, that equal it) 
under the law meant freedom to say anything one wished, 
anti that the highest happiness was the power to do 
what one pleased without hindrance : instead of punishing 
men of that type, the state tried to make its citizen > 
lieltcr. . * . And the elections were not too mechanized 
by a system of lots, winch substituted sheer chance for 
the sane judgment.** 


The officials were selected from a previously chosen group of 
qualified citizens. For the Greeks it was not a matter of good 
business to take part in the government Hut an obligation seriously 
accepted. And a man’s understanding of business was more likely 
to get him elected than his party views.* 

In Greece voting was used to select rulers, to decide matter." of 
policy, and to process and pais laws. In Sparta the assembly 
elected magistrates who decided questions on the succession of 
kings and adopted or rejected measures which the magistrates or 
Council proposed- The members of this assembly luul no right 
to initiate an issue or to engage in debate' they simply listened 
to the proceedings and then voted. Some Greek city "tales handed 
together to form leagues and had their own government of forty - 

*See S. (1 Mcs&mer fed.), Outlie, of Hibte Kmoudedar (Si IVHH. 

219 . 

“ Werner Jaeger, Paedia : ike Ideals of Grech Culture , 3 vd». t ISrw York. 
1944 ), 3 . 113 . 
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eight speakers, four from each state and twelve recorders. The 
speakers alone proposed and debated measures ; the recorders alone 
voted. Such was the situation in the twelve states in the area of 
Therapy ae^” 

Uiter when the Athenian empire was formed, the people's powers 
were vested in the popular Assembly which included all men over 
eighteen years of age. This Assembly met forty times a year, 
decided on matters of policy, war. food, and other details. The 
accepted principle was that the laws, not the people, governed. In 
Athens, whose population was never very large, the number of 
officials in projmrtkm to the rest of the citizens was tremendous. 
There were seven hundred in the city' and many times this number 
in the rest of the empire. At least twenty thousand soldiers, sailors, 
and jurors were on the ] Payroll of the city. During the fourth 
century B. G the public spirit and interest declined markedly so 
iluit the citizens had to be paid to attend the meetings of the 
Assembly. 

Plato wrote of voting in his work. The Laws” hut these consti- 
tutions were never used in actual life. He gave a complicated system 
for choosing the magistrates, a mean between monarchy and 
democracy, but it never extended beyond the mind of its author. 

Aristotle stated that the citizen “has the right to share art the 
juridical and executive government in any city. ... A city is a 
collective laody of such persons, sufficient in themselves to all the 
purposes of life.”™ Elsewhere he gave this judgment on demo- 
cratic government r 

, . . just as a feast to which many contribute is better 
titan one provided by a single government, so, and for 
the same reason, the masses can come to a hotter decision 
in many matters, than one individual. Again, a numerous 
body is less likely to be corrupted. The judgment of a 
single man is bound to he corrupted when he is over- 
powered by anger or by another similar emotion ; but it 


* Ibid, 

753. B, Jowett, The Dialogue of Plato, l vob, (New York, 1937). 2. 
516. 

"Politics 3, l. See W. D. Ross («L) , The (i'flrht of Aristotle (Oxford, 
1921) as translation. 
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is not easy for ail to get angry and for all to go wrung 
simultaneously .* 1 

For Aristotle citizenship was a full-time uocupatkm. Citizens 
should be free to devote their lives to the interests of the state as 
soldiers in their youth, then as roemticrs of the Assembly, and of 
the Jury, and finally a> holders of the slate priesthoods. For this 
reason Aristotle held that full membership in the state should he 
restricted to the leisured classes. Artisans and agricultural latiorers 
were excluded because they did not have sufficient time to devote 
to the duties of citizenship. In The Republic of . likens he showed 
in detail the qualifications of electors and of candidates, and of the 
offices to be filled by elected officials. 

Among the Greeks voting was often done hjr a show «>f hinds, 
except in cases of ostracism and lawsuits, when it was done secretly 
or with pebbles. While the government of this age and pci tple may 
seem to have had much in common with what is currently called 
democracy, there were many differences, as Professor Jaeger has 
indicated : 

... it may be well to recall that the democracy of Athene 
was "government by the people'* in a literal sense; it 
was not only l * representative government" as in the 
modem democracies, where the main function of the 
people is merely to elect delegates for the legislative body 
Rather, the assembled mass of the people was itself tin- 
legislature, as it was also the judiciary This was pos-dbh' 
only in the ancient city-state. Modern democracy las goiu* 
ore important step beyond its ancient predecessor in 
abolishing slavery; but it is only indirectly democratic, 
insofar as the people today exercise their legislative and 
judicial rights only through elected representatives . 1 

Turning from the Greeks to the Romans we find much the same 
condition with regard to participation in government. Originally 
only the patricians were considered citizens and they alone had the 
right to vote in the comitia or several assemblies. Hut after the 


m Ibid., see George Willis Bul.tforri-l'lttrlc* Alexander ItdWnsrm Hellenic 
History (New York, 1947). 

•Jaeger, op. eit., !, 4&M9Q. 
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COtttiHa curiata and the comtiia tribula were formed, the plrbiaus 
were jammed tlie rights of citizenship, including the right to vote.” 
In time the Konniu extended their citizen* I tip to the Latin peoples 
whom they conquered, but restricted it in various ways so that 
in some communities the citizens could not vole (cincr stne suf- 
frage ) a* in Ktroria and Campania. 

The Romans accepted popular sovereignly as the explanation of 
the source of magisterial and legislative power and conceived law 
as the express! (in of the will of the people. However, they always 
maintained a distinction between the teges and the pkbesciia. A 
(ex expressed the will of the entire populace, a piehescitvm that of 
the pleh> only. Because a plebiscite did not express the vote of 
the whole people, it was not originally hi ruling iqnm all. And in 
strict conformity with the "consent of the governed," tla* resolu- 
tions passed were considered binding only upon those who had 
assented to them. 

At first the Romans voted by acclamation and it is not certain 
when they began the orderly vote of the amiitia curiata. It is gen- 
erally thought that suffrac/ium comes from f ran if ere, for fragor 
means a breaking, a crash, a din, or applause. I' rag or also means 
“thunders of applause” and the prefix indicates the dependence 
of the action upon the proposal of the speaker. But even after the 
assembly was organized into the comitia, the voting continued to 
lie by din, as suggested by sex .tuff raws applied to the six oldest 
knights of the comitia ernturiata. Voting by heads in a large gather- 
ing was a slow process, hut was facilitated by the help of the mili- 
tary array. 34 

In the Roman nation voting was rather extensive, granted even 
to strangers and sometimes forced vipon the conquered. Only when 
she acquired dominion over a large portion of Italy did she restrict 
the right This may lie inferred from the expression. "Caerite 
franchise,'* designating the limited citizen ship.” 

The ballot was introduced in elections to free the voter front the 
undue influence of the nobitity, for many poor had fallen into eco- 
nomic and political dependence upon the wealthy. It was used in 

“ These were inr rtmuhii imjt corner tit, t*J krmOrmm, and ims *( demit 

* See O. W. Bntsfnrd. The Roman tsfcmbliet (New York, 1909), i63. 273 

M fHd. 28 , n. t. 
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the plebiscite of Q. Gabinus in 138 B. C and one year later a 
plebiscite was held to extend the ballot to all the trials of the 
people except perdueHw. 3 * The manner of voting was such that 
the custodis tabtllarum stood on the pontes overlooking the ballot 
booth a* well as beside the voter. Often these guards were influential 
mtn selected by candidates to exert pressure ami to enable the 
aristocracy to control the comitia in spite of laws. When C. Marius 
was tribune of the pfcbs he wanted to make the pontes narrower to 
allow' room for the voter only.” 

The elect ions of tlie cot nitin centuriata took place on the Campus 
Marlins, the held outside the walls of Rome where athletic events 
were held. At sunrise the heralds passed through the city with 
trumpets and soon the entire populace was streaming through the 
gates to cast their ballots. The voting lasted all through tl ir long, 
hot Italian summer day. In the early republic the citizens met 
carrying anus and flags and as one part voted the other stood 
guard, in case of an attack by enemies. Once the danger passed, 
the comiita became a jostling good humored crowd which Cicero 
likened to an immense sea. The campus was equipped with wooden 
stockades into which mutton dealers herded their flocks ; these 
enclosures served as voting boxes which Liu; electin'* entered and 
left only after they had placid their vote.** 

The voters passed from the gates through stile- As they len 
they spoke the name of tire candidate of their choice or marked it 
on a wax tablet with a stylus. The tribunes protested against un- 
fair pressure from this public kdlnt and the ter gatrina later pro- 
vided for the use of the ballot. At the moment of voting each voter 
wu given a list containing the names of the candidates and a carved 
wooden ballot for each of the names, lie dropped the name of his 
choice into the um while friends of the candidates stood round 
to prevent dishonesty and returned the other tiallots to an attendant 
outside. The result of the polling was announced later 

In all the assemblies the suffrage was limited to the men. This 
same idea underlay the political institutions of the liennari tribes 


TNd, 359. 
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in the early Middle Ages. Fartieijiation in the folk moot was 
founded on membership in the tribe. Differences in rank and social 
status involved no political inequality and in (tie national assemblies 
of the German people im|x>rtant questions as peace and war were 
decided by the body of armed men, shaking their spears or dash- 
ing their arms. The words of the elders and nobles carried more 
weight Itrrause they were considered the wise men (xvitans) but 
not because they were wealthier or better bom. 1 * 

During the intervening centuries between the sack and fall of 
Rome there seems to have been little voting, at least on an or- 
ganized scale. But later suffrage came into prominence again, 
especially in Italy with the rise of the numerous communes or 
cities as autonomous republics. Citizenship was given any man 
regardless of his origin who had lived in the city unchallenged 
for a year and a day, Before the end of the eleventh century Venice, 
Genoa, arid Pisa had beco m e established communes. Then followed 
Siena, Florence, Lucca, Pavia, and Brescia. The self-governing 
movement spread to Flanders among such cities as Ghent, Burges. 
Arras, Yprcs, and Saint-( finer* Jn these communes the only polit- 
teal authority recognized was that established hv the community and 
I he rugh the aristocratic families exorcised no small influence in polit- 
ical affairs. these cities had an extensive popular suffrage. 4 " 

In Sfiain at the Council of l.«>n in M88 explicit mention was 
made of the presence of elected representatives of the cities as 
members of the council* The king promised he would make neither 
war nor peace without the counsel of the bishops, the nobles and 
the “giH*] men." Fleeted representatives took part in the Council 
of Ben a vent e in 1202, in the Council of Leon in 1208, and in the 
Council of Vallodalid in 1258, By the end of the twelfth century' 
in Leon and by the end of the thirteenth in Castile, the represent;! 
lives of the cities were regular members of the Cortes, appointed 
by their respective numici pa lilies. 

I hiring Henry V$ reign in Germany enfranchisement was 
grunted to artisans as well as to other citizens in Worms, Cologne, 
and other cities. In 1188 Frederick 1 granted a charter to Spcir 
by which the citizens could elect their own municipal officers. As 

* m<L 7. 
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time went on the citizens became more powerful, acquiring further 
voice in their own go v e rnm ent anti exerting influence so that tto 
taxes were levied without their consent. 

In 1231 Frederick II told the citizens of Siena and of each ui 
the Tuscan cities to elect and send representatives to a council 
with full authority from those who sent them to accept what *h< dd 
be decided by the representatives. He also announced to the Podesti 
and to the Commune of Genoa that tie was alioiit to hold a curia 
and that men of the reflective communes should be sent to Ravenna 
to take part in the deliberations ami to decide policies of action. 
This monarch also made experiments with representative govern 
mem in Italy. 41 

In 1274 in his instructions to the Archbishop of Salzburg and 
to the Bishops of P&ssau and Regensburg; Rudolph oi Hapshttg 
authorized them to take into counsel not only the lords and barons 
but the citizens of the cities on all matters pertaining to the welfare 
and reformation of the empire. In the same year he convoked a 
general council similar in terms to that convoked by Edward I 
in 1295/* 

In the great conflict be t ween King John and the barons, repre- 
sentatives were chosen to meet the monarch in November, 1213. It 
is not certain whether the meeting was ever held, hut it is significant 
that the summons was issued. In 1245 another summons was issued 
for two rep re sentatives to be selected from each county to render 
financial aid to the king. In 1261 another writ came, asking for 
three knights as representatives of the people/ 

The growth of the guilds in the Middle Ages made a vast change 
in the exercise of government. In some places an artisan would 
have to give up his trade to enjoy the right of franchise. In 12**5, 
Beni, hitherto an aristocracy, added to its governing board a group 
of four men from each quarter of the city who elected a Council 
of Two Hundred from all classes, Amiens followed the trend by 
changing its constitution in this manner: The memlx-rs of the cor- 
porations of the arts and trades elected their chiefs who in turn 

* See A. Carlyle- R. Carlytr, Mediaeval Potitkai ffiitory vf the I Vest. 6 
vols. (New York, 1928), 5, 135. 
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elected half the magistrates. Often the trade guild* received repre- 
sentation in the city council or elected a new council which func- 
tioned in addition to the old one,** 

Actually the desire to secure public office was not very strong 
in France during this period for the position went unpaid, wink 
the expense* and display involved demanded more than the majority 
of the dtUEens could afford. Thus die mayor was exposed to the 
strife of factions in the cities on one hand, and to the wrath of 
the kings on the other. Moreover, once elected, the official lad to 
serve his term, like the members of the Roman curia, under penalty 
of having Ids house demolished. Ju some French coram uni lies, thi* 
mayor did receive a salary, but a very inadequate one. 4 * 

The democratic principle that the people should have a voice in 
the government was more clearly felt in the Free Cities of Italy 
more than in any other part of Europe. Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
Siena, Pisa, Brescia, Bergamo, and Milan became free govern- 
ments, though in time their stars began to fall except for Genoa 
and Venice whose destiny and influence lasted almost to the present 
day. Though the practice of elections was widely followed, the de- 
tails have been losL The vote was severely restricted and was con- 
sidered a burden rather tlian a privilege, Venice had a highly 
complicated system of the indirect election of the doge, involving 
the use of lottery.** 

The little republics of San Marino and Andora lave used the 
democratic process of election for centuries , 11 Both owed their 
origin directly to the principles of Catholic thought. Andora was 
founded by a bishop when Louis tie Debomiaire, C'harSrniugiu-'s 
successor, ceded the territory to the bishop of Urge). Though the 
bishops exercised a mild feudal authority over the citizens, the 
real authority was vested in the Syndics (governors) elected by 
the people of the six principal towns of the republic. 

San Marino in the Appenines is called after a man of this name 
of the fourth century, venerated as a saint. Its legislative body con- 


44 Seymnur-Fmry, op. rtf., 1 , 28. 
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sistsof a council of *.ixty members, half of whom arc chosen frcan 
the plebian order ; and of the arrengo or general assembly, st m- 
moned under extraordinary circumstances in which all the families 
of the republic are represented. The executive power uf die gov- 
ernment is vested in two capitant rcygenti, chosen every six montits. 
One man exercises jurisdiction in the city, the other in the country. 
The judiciary department is managed by a commissary, by h\v 
required to be a foreigner < a native of some other j»art of Italy) 
?r> that in the discharge of his duties ht may twit !*■ biased hv any 
family connections. 

The two great mendicant orders of the M iddle Ages, the b ran - 
ciscars and the Dominicans, with their rules and constitutions of 
elected superiors, did much to promote the democratic form of 
government tjcyond their own communities. St. Thomas as one of 
their chief representatives has left this statement on the selection 
of rulers : ", . . the choice of rulers in any state or kingdom is best, 
when one is chosen for his merit to preside over all, and under him 
are other rulers, chosen for their merit and the government belongs 
to all, because the rulers may be chosen frfpin any class of society 
and the choice i> made by all.'* 1 * 

This period of history was one of the greatest in human achieve- 
ment Life was not perfect by any means, hut the wholesome Chris- 
tian influence {penetrated all spheres of society, into the arts and 
sciences, into philosophy and politics. Such a statement could not 
lie made of the present age bather Pede Jarrett, i > P., has made 
this keen judgment of the past : 

Politico were held to conic under the eye of the theologian 
for the art of them could be reached through virtue and 
in their {perfection, only through virtue. E'obtics were 
never in the mediaeval thinker or writer a “game" or a 
“dirty business." Politics may often have been degraded 
in practice, but not in theory ; political science . . . was 


** . . optima tirttinalio priudptuu est in aliqua ctvitale wri regnu in qua 

unus pfaertciuir wcqttdum virtutem <ju.i omnibtu jiraoit ; d ‘•ub ip» sunt 
aJiqui principantf^ secundum virtutem ; ct talis firincipatus ad mimes peninet 
turn quia ex urtniibu* digs pussunt, din quia tliaru ab omnibus di*untur ' 
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held to be the completion and crown of the life of phi- 
losophy. The perfect philosopher must be a king. 4 * 

louring the following centuries the >pirit erf representative gov 
ernnent took deeper root iti the minds and lives of the people. St. 
Robert BcUarmme insisted, against the dispiitatious contention^ 
of the opponents of the G lurch and the supjiorters of the Divine 
Right of kings that God gave the power to the people who in turn 
entnsted it to a ruler to exercise it for them." 

Ir. the seventeenth century when European peoples began their 
enterprises of colonization in the New Work! in search of religious 
and political liberty, trading companies settled the laud and held 
outposts as havens of freedom am! peace. These trading cotnpanic,-. 
were an evolution of the Merchant Adventurers of the Low 
Countries* 1 which had sprung from the city, trade, and merchant 
guilds of the Middle Ages.*- In the second charter granted by King 
James to the Virginia Company on May 23/Jure 2, 1609, we read 
in Article IX: "The said Council and Treasurer or any one of 
them, shall be from henceforth nominated, chosen, continued, dls 
placed, changed, altered, and supplied, a> Death nr any oilier 
several occasions shall require, out of the Company of the Said 
Adventurers, by the voice of the greater j>art of the said Company 
and Adventurers, in their assembly for that Purpose.*'* Such 
was the charter in choosing leaders who were the choice of the 
greater number. 

The right of self-government existed in practically every one 
of the thirteen colonies from the time of their foundation. In 1643 
Roger Williams obtained the following [latent through the Earl 
of Warwick indicative of the arrangement. 

The settlers have full Power and Authority to rule them- 
selves, and such others as shall hereafter inhabit any Part 


M Ssc*ttl Theories of the Middle Ages (Westminster, Md., 1942). 183. 
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of the salt! Tract of land, by such Form of Civil CJovero- 
mcnt, as by voluntary consent of all, or the greater part of 
them, they shall find most suitable to their Estate and 
Condition; ami for that end, to make and ordain such 
Civil Laws and Constitutions, as to place, and to displace 
Officers of Justice, as they, or the greatest Part of them, 
shall by free consent agree thereto.** 

The development of tlw right of 'df -government continued un- 
broken in charters and ordinances from the Statute of the Staple 
passed in 1353 to the Frame of Government of Pennsylvania in 
1682, The whole concept of self-government was deeply embedded 
in the American colonies so tliat Professor Kahilly has remarked: 

The American colonists, merchants, as well as religious 
adventurers, merely set up farther afield in untrodden sod 
those littlr commonwealths and bodies politic which had 
long existed in Calais, Antwerp, and Burges, Religious 
guilds working through non -conformist churches and 
merchant guilds transformed into trading companies and 
chartered plantations, combined to produce the United 
States of America. 8 * 

During the early days of American history John Locke s frvo 
Treatises ott Government and Algeron Didnry’s Discourse an Gov- 
ernment were the two most popular and widely read Imoks prior 
to the Revolutionary War, Doubtless the colonists felt a common 
sympathy for Didney who was beheaded for his republicanism. 

In the New England town hall meetings there were elections 
to a variety of offices. John Adams has left an accmim of one ©f 
these meetings in 1763 telling how he was electee! by a narrow 
margin. Sometimes they were held in churches.** 

In the first days of the Massachusetts Colony the Presbyterian^ 
were excluded by law from voting because they were not members 
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of the established t ongregationaJist Church. A plea by Hubert 
Child aik I others asked for this political right: 

We therefore inlreat you. in whose hands it is to help 
and whose judicious eves discern these great incon- 
veniences, for the glory of God and the comfort of your 
brethren and countrymen, to give liberty to the mem1*ers 
of the t*hurch of England, not scandalous in their lives 
and conversations (as members of these churches: to lie 
taken into your congregation and to enjoy with you all 
those lilx-riies and ordinances , , . 

The right to vote was never extended to all men at any time 
during the colonial jiertod except in a few colonies and then only 
for an allotted length of time. It was restricted by property, religion, 
and other qualifications. Only those admitted to the corporation 
that constituted the colony were able to have a voice in the election 
of tile governor, deputy governor, and other officials, Generally 
the privilege of taking j»art in the elections was conferred by a 
vote of the General Court anti sometimes the application Had to 
lie endorsed by the town meeting of the community in which the 
applicant resided lief ore he ernild come liefore the General Court. 
.Massachusetts discontinued this practice in 1691 but Connecticut 
and Rhode Gland used it throughout the whole colonial period.” 

Until 1644 in Massachusetts and in New Haven only members 
of the established church were granted the right to vote. The Gen- 
eral Court, under pressure from the British government, made a 
change, technical, hut not substantial, in the religious test for voters 
so that the practice of imposing Church membership continued 
until I6b4 Some historians think that Ihe projjortion of voters was 
about one fifth of male adults, white others judge the ratio to have 
been much larger. 4 * But certainly at no time did all the male citizens 
have the right to vote, this privilege being restricted to a minority 
of the upper and middle classes. 

Connecticut and Plymouth had no such requirement*, but few 
members of the colony could be admitted to voting unless they 
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belonged to the Congregationalist Church were in sympathy 
with it. Rhode Island liad a law requiring all to be Christian* and 
South Carolina enacted a similar law in 1716, Plymouth and 
Massachusetts denied the Quakers ilic right to vote during a large 
part of the seventeenth century because this group refused to take 
the oath required of voters. Actually, however, Catholics and Jews 
suffered most by being l>arred from the franchise. After the revolu- 
tion m 1688 laws were passed in five colonies defranchising Cath- 
olics 10 and it is probable that they were prevented from voting 
in other jurisdictions as well. Jews were not allowed to vole in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Island, and South Carolina from 
1687 until 1759. 

In the eighteenth century the religious affiliation passed as a 
basts for suffrage and property ownership be c ame a qualification. 
This was due in part to the colonies’ desire to conform to English 
usage and in part to favor the landholding aristocracy which con- 
trolled the provincial governments. Six colonies required the pos- 
session of real estate as the basis for the right to vote, while other?, 
made ownership of personal or real prope r ty the requirement. 
Despite these qualifications the voters in the American colonics 
constituted a greater proportion of the population than did the 
voters in the mother country because land was much easier to secure 
tn the colonies. 

Woman suffrage was not in vogue, though tliero is otic instance 
of Lady Deborah Moody of Long Island voting in 1655. Records 
also show that Mrs. Margaret Brent of Mary land voted in I '*48 
As for Negroes voting, laws prohibited such action in the provinces 
south of the Potomac River so that when some voted in South 
Carolina in 1701 the matter was considered irregular and illegal.* 7 

Despite strict qualifications and restrictions, the common people 
had a stronger voice in the government of the Colonics than did 
people in any other part of the world at the time. Even so, however, 
the legislature was not run by the people or for them* but was 
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controlled by wealthy landholders ami merchants- Consequently 
the small farmers and Ialx»rcrs lx>re much of the burden, but re- 
ceived little of the benefits of representative government, partic- 
ularly among the settlers of the frontier."' 

Possession of property was one of the chief qualifications for 
voting. In Philadelphia the franchise was limited to those who 
TMasscs;^! fifty pounds, which disqualified ninety per cent of the 
citizens, the city had only two representatives in the assembly 
while the rest of the population, -mailer in comparison, had eight.** 
The new constitution of 1776 laid down no specific qualifications 
for voting or holding off ice. except the payment of a state tax and 
the proviso that the iiieiiiliershtp of the House should be of men 
noted for wKintn and virtue. In South Carolina a senator had to 
Have an esiatc of two thousand pounds to hold office; liir governor, 
lieutenant governor, and councillors had to own property valued 
at ten thousand pounds. 4 * 

This vested right theory, historically speaking, was the basis for 
alt the property and taxpaying qualifications for suffrage, some 
of which 'till obtain in the United States. 4 ** Jt was also responsible 
for the systems of plural and weighted voting. In Great Britain, 
for example, until 1918, a man might vote in a number of parlia- 
mentary constituencies in which he possessed a qualifying status. 
The same theory fathered the various systems on the continent 
such as the three -class system in Prussia and the plural voting in 
Belgium, lx>th of which were in vogue prior to World War I * T 

Before 1776 the qualifications for voting could not lx* met by 
more than half the men in the United States. 4 * Actual democratiza- 
tion did not come until after the war. A chief factor for breaking 
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down die qualifications based on property and income the ex- 
pansion of the west with its frontier spirit of equality. To make 
the wilderness habitable men had to work and bear hardships side 
by side so i hat a spirit of equality in economic life and a uniformity 
in social outlook developed among trie people. Only three states, 
Vermont (1791), Kentucky (17 <J 2) and Tennessee (1796) aside 
from the original thirteen, came into the muon with any restricted 
white manhood suffrage. 0 * 

During the nineteenth century other important changes took 
place along the Atlantic seacoast. The increasing number of manu- 
facturing workers were unable to meet the property or alternative 
requirements. Alien Irish and Germans poured into the eastern 
ports of the nation, seeking for jobs wherever they might find 
them.™ This was an opportunity for the political leader*. . Ouick 
to recognize the importance of these large mimliers the politicians 
urged measures to enable the immigrants to vote so that they might 
use these workers to their own advantage. By 1851 North Carolina 
alone had property qualifications for the election of Mate senators 
and only Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and North Caro- 
lina retained the tax payment qualification. In 1953 Pennsylvania 
was the last to abandon this requirement. 

Nine of the ten state constitutions framed be twee n 1776 and 
1780 required the paper ballot for the election of certain officials, 
but the vim voce method continued in some states, particularly 
in the south Arkansas used it until 1846; Missouri and Virginia 
until the Civil War; and Kentucky until 1891.” Nevertheless abuses 
in the unofficial paper ballot tended to become as grave as those 
during the use of the viva voce system. Because of the constantly 
enlarged size of the ballot, it became the practice of parties to print 
the ballots for the convenience of the voters; these unofficial 
ballots rather than the ballots written !iy hand were considered 
valid in Massachusetts in 1829. Each party printed its ballot on 
differently colored paper so that it could be easily recognized. Hut 
bribery and fraud became even more widespread until the universal 
adoption of the Australian led lot between 1899 and 19007 ; 
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As tarty as 1JS00 Massachusetts exacted a law to prevent illegal 
voting and other New England states followed ; more states delayed 
until after the Civil War when cities liegan to grow rapidly and 
election frauds developed apace. Though stronger registration 
laws and the creation of election and registration commissions 
tended to eliminate corruption for a few years, before long the 
system fell into the hands of party organizations and the frauds 
were perpetrated with impunity. In post-Ctvtl War times it was 
estimated that as many as 60,000 fraudulent votes were cast in 
hotly contested elections in Philadelphia.™ Fortunately since 1900 
die general character of elections in the United States has im- 
proved by stricter registration law s, more detailed regulations of 
conduct during elections, and the granting of the franchise to 
women. 

Though the franchise was greatly restricted in the early his- 
tory of our country it was gradually extended by lessening pn>|»- 
erty requirements, h was further extended by the Fifteenth .Amend- 
ment adopted in 1870 to provide that “the right of the citizen of 
the United States shall not be denied or abridged by any state on 
account of met 1 , color, or previous condition of servitude.” Many 
people in the South said that this amendment was forced upon 
them by a victorious North to punish the southern states and to 
maintain political sovereign sovereignty. And so to react against 
the situation the states concerned amended their state constitutions 
which, did not discriminate against the Negro in letter, but in 
practice did debar great numbers of the nice. Framers of the 
amendments set up real property qualifications — and many Negroes 
owned no property. They instituted strict residence requirements, 
established tax payment requirements, devised educational and 
difficult literacy tests, and enforced disqualifications for voting 
as crimes and misdemeanors. With such restrictions enforced, many 
Negroes were prevented from voting.** 

In, the decades (hat have followed, restrictions against the Negro 
have changed little in southern states. Even if they wish to lv 
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Democrats in the ‘'solid South" they arc excluded by party rule. 
The Republican I ’artv has been unable to attract them because it has 
hardly existed in thi ^ part of the country, hi the northern United 
States, however, tire Negroes take |>art in elections as any other 
American citizens, and it is becoming increasingly evident that 
their number^ of more than three million voters can tip the scales 
one way or another in political circles, 

Relative to the Fifteenth Amendment it may Ik- noted that the 
Supreme Court derided in 1875 r hat this Amendment does not 
confer the right of suffrage upon any one. Instead it is negative 
in character. 


It prevents the Statrs, or the United Stales, however, 
from giving preference in this particular to one citizen 
of the United States over another on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. Before its addi- 
tion this could he done. It was as much within the power 
(if a State to exclude the citizens of the United States 
from voting on account of race, etc., as it wa, on account 
of age, property, or education. Now it is nut.** 

In 11)15 the Supreme Court was called to judge the ‘’Grand- 
father's Clause" cases. In 1*4)8 Maryland passed a law' giving the 
right to vote to all ] ter son* who, prior to January 1, 1868, w^ere 
entitled to vote and to "the male descendants of any person" en- 
titled to vote at that time, that is, the mans grand father, and hence 
the name given by popular usage. Since the Negro was not allowed 
to vote in 1868 and since the Fifteenth Amendment had not been 
adopted, the state law thus operative excluded the Negro from the 
[Kills, The Supreme Court judged this law unconstitutional. 

i Oklahoma presented a literacy test in 1910 ami limited the right 
to vote to those who had voted January I, 1866, or those who were 
in the lineal descent of Mich a person, The Supreme Court derided 
tliat this too violated the Fifteenth Amendment™ 

The next extension of suffrage was to women. The long battle 
for the woman's vote in the United States came to a successful 
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end with the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920 hold- 
ing that "the right of the citizen* of the United States shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any state on 
account of sex.” More than seventy years before the equal rights 
for women movement fiegan with a convention at Seneca Falls, 
New York, in 1848, Through the insistence of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, the wife of a prominent anti- slavery leader, the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution calling for woman suffrage, in 1851 Mrs, 
Stanton met Susan Anthony and the two women worked unceas- 
ingly for their crusade. They organized the National Woman 
Suffrage Association in 1 869 whose objective was to secure the 
vote for women by a Sixteenth Amendment to (he Constitution, 
In 1873 they sent a petition to the Forty-Second Congress to enact 
appropriate legislation to pr otect women citizens in the several 
states uf the Union in their right to vote/ 7 

In 1869 the Territory’ of Wyoming granted women the right 
to vote and in 1870 the Territory of Utah acted in similar fashion. 
By 1900 Colorado and Idaho granted the franchise to them ami 
by 1915 New Mexico was the only state in the far west denying 
women admission to the polls. 

The National Woman Suffrage Association and the American 
Woman Suffrage Association merged to form the National Amer- 
ican Suffrage Association. By their efforts fifteen states had granted 
full suffrage to the women and twenty others had given limited 
Miff rage. From 1878 until 1919 the Association sent every session 
nf Congress the .same proposed amendment, but without success. 
In May, 1919, the House acted favorably and in June the Senate 
approved the proposal. However, only thirty-five states approved 
the bill : one more was needed for the required two-thirds majority. 
Finally, August 18, 1930. Tennessee became the thirty-sixth state 
to ratify the amendment and on August 26 the Secretary of State 
proclaimed the Nineteenth Amendment as part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States n 

Despite the interest in voting by Mime citizens there is a definite 
lack of interest on the part of others. True, the United States has 

" Heritage of Freed#* * ( New York, n.d.), 82-84, 

^ Arthur Schfesmger, Political and Social Gnnvth of tkr I'niled States 
i rev. cd. (New York, IV.171. 444-445. 
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never had an official complete register of ill eligible voters as ujme 
European countries so that complete statistics could not lie made, 
hut a reliable estimate can lie given, based upon decimal census 
figures. Calculation* set the voters in the presidential election oi 
1^6 at 80 percent. This is certainly the largest vote on record 
for the United States. Elections of iy2Q and 1924 brought 43 and 
44 percent respectively to the polls, while those of 1928 and 1932 
drew 52 percent. Other statistics arc : 1936- — 57 percent; 1940 — 
59 percent; 1944 — 54 percent; and 1948—52 percent, T * 

Since 1916 at least 70 percent of all eligible voters have taken 
part in every national election in France, Switzerland, Austria, 
Great Britain, Denmark, and Belgium. In these countries indi- 
vidual citizens need to spend little effort to see that their names 
are placed on the register of qualified voters, while rather obsolete 
and inconvenient systems of registration in the United States have 
kept many from exercising their right of the franchise. 

The highest voting records in democratic countries are found 
in those which make voting compulsory. Thus in Belgium, Holland, 
Australia, 90 percent or more of the electors take pit in the 
national elections, I his idea seems to have been incorporated in 
several American colonial statutes, though it was first given a 
thorough trial in the St Callcn canton of Switzerland. In 1835 
this canton pissed a law punishing absence from the district as- 
sembly elect ions by a pecuniary fine 

This taw- was re-ctiforced in 1867 and in 1890 and a numlier 
of legally valid excuses were specified. Its the* five German cantons 
of Switzerland where this law holds, the interest of the voters in 
elections has liern much higher than in other parts of the country. 
The same law lias been used to notify the citizens of therr electoral 
duties and it tends to lighten the burden of the party to get the 
citizens out to vote. 

Compulsory voting was introduced in Bavaria in 1881 . in Bulgaria 
in 1882, and in Belgium in 1893. In lielgitim the numtier of non- 
voters previous to the law of compulsory voting was not targe 

"See Statistical Abstract a} the I'nitfd States. 1048, Table JJW, Jll. Also 
in typed manuscript : Lewis J. Williams, Library of Cocifrea, Popular Vote 
for Presidential Electee r; Population over 11 Years of Age; Percentage of 
Popular Participation in Presidential Elections. Ipoc-UMf (I 9 C), 1 . 
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compared with the number!* in England, France, and the United 
States. Without doubt this law lias produced remarkable results, 
for more than 90 percent of the people take imrt iti their election!.' 

Every country has its own problems with regard to voting and 
while it is impossible to list all the tacts of the various nation-' 
some of the salient points may be pointed out. In England the 
franchise bqgan to be widely extended after the House of Com- 
mons in 1688 l>egan to assume the right to determine what should 
constitute the right of franchise in various boroughs. Actually the 
resolutions were amended and rescinded so frequently t!i;it by the 
end of the eighteenth century there was no regular borough fran- 
chise. It depended entirely upon the through in which a man lived 
as to his being allowed to vote for a representative in the Com- 
mons. The borough suffrage regulations were so complicated that 
they confused even the election experts. 

In general, however, there were four general types of borough 
franchise. The ' scot and lot “ franchise meant the vote for those 
who hart contributed to municipal charges and were entitled to 
vote, though disqualified for the receipt of alms and chanty. In 
some localities being an object of charity did not disqualify a 
person. There was the odd situation in a town where no resident 
requirements w-erc demanded and a traveller and a troop of soldiers 
having arrived in the vicinity might spend the night and vote the 
next day.* 1 The “potwallcr" qualification simply meant that the 
inhabitant, household or lodger who bad the sole dominion of a 
room with a stove or fireplace and who furnished and cooked his 
own diet was entitled to vote/ 3 * "Baggage bold" was another type, 
meaning that the person had rendered service to the community' 
and entitled to vote. Then there was the "freeman' 1 vote by which 
those who were "free" by some special privilege could enjoy the 
franchise, for example, honoris causa, by marriage with a free- 
man's daughter, by inheritance and service. Naturally it was open 
to many abuses. 

In Germany the electoral question had long been a matter of 
contention since 1815. The Congees-* of Vienna i June 9, 1815) 


“Seymour- [‘Vary . <if fil , 2, IW-195, 
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framed a constitution for the German Federation (Bund) of thirty- 
eight ■states, hut it did less for German liberty and unity than the 
Articles of Confederation did for the thirteen colonies of the United 
States, The electoral system which came into usage after I Sri) was 
severely criticized nn all sides The following is a description of it : 

On the day of the primaries the voter goes to the polls. 

The (Milling place has no ballot box, ballots, or mysterious 
voting machine nor any other of the arcana to which the 
American voter is accustomed. On the table before the 
Chairman of the Polls lies a large liook filled with the 
names, occupations, and addresses of die voters. Present- 
ing as identification the card which summoned him to the 
polls, the voter is asked to designate his choice or Waht- 
maim which he must do orally and in a loud voice. Tlie 
chairman is not the only one who lakes cognizance of the 
choice: for among the interested spectators is likely to 
be an agent of his employer, if the voter is a tailoring man, 
or of his landlord if he is a peasant. They liave attended 
to observe the docility with which this ttieml*er of the 
proletariat follows his patron. Like other German institu- 
tions, the elections are always orderly and are conducted 
with scrupulous honesty,** 

On the eighth day thereafter Wahl manner who have been chosen 
by the absolute majority of the primaries arc summoned to the 
chief place of the Zirkel to liallot publicly for deputies to the 
Landtag. The results of the votes in the electoral college is a l louse, 
to which ail Prussians thirty years of age are eligible, but of which 
about half is of noble birth.** 

Klectoral reform came in 1849 under the liberals but it was 
Utsmarck who granted universal suffrage with law in KSC6. Through 
the years interest in voting has developed, but without the bitter- 
ness that has often marked it particularly in England and in the 
United States. One of the largest blocks to the Social I >emocrat 
Party was the Centrum or Catholic Party which took its name 
from the seats it first occupied in the initial Reichstag of 1871. 
In its early years the chief concern was the preservation of the 


m IbuL, 2, IS- 16. 
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Pbpe'ii position in Italy ami Europe. Naturally it came into open 
conflict with Bismarck and his KulturLamp 

At the present day alter two world wars and the threat of a 
third, with its king gone anti its dictator passed away, Germany still 
continues to use the suffrage systematically in its policies. As a 
matter of note and of warning too, Adolf Hitler secured power in 
1932 by lx?ing voted into office when only three million of a total 
sixty-five million participated, of which ten million wen* eligible 
to vote. 

Political changes in Italy came in no small measure from 
Napoleons influence which made the people realize they were a 
nation. After plots and insurrections and ill-fated plans, Garibaldi 
and his red -duns inarched upon Rome in 1870, forcing the Vatican 
Council to disband.* 1 The following year this group set up the 
first Parliament of l nited Italy. Due to the franchise laws of the 
times only about Z'/x percent of the population voted. In 1882 
it was extended to more, hut only to eight or ten jxrccnt. Catholic* 
could not vote according to the Non cxpvdit decree uf Pope Pius l\ 
in 1868 who thought and hoped that the whole revolutionary' move- 
ment would collapse of iu own weight. Pope I-co XI N repeated 
the decree of his predecessor but Pope 1 ’ius X issued an important 
document, // ferine pro posits, permitting the faithful to vote in 
certain circumstances.** Then during the period after the first 
World War and Mussolini’s rise to power the franchise developed 
little. Suffice it to say that whereas the faithful were forbidden by 
the Popes to vote in the restless years of the nineteenth century, 
they were advised and commanded to vote in the twentieth century 

In South America voting is controlled by the executive power 
which until comparatively recent times, was extremely unstable. 
Civic disorders and political clashes occurred very frequently, but 
fortunately the governments have approached a greater maturity 
and the citizens themselves arc liecoming more accustomed to the 
republican form of government. The method of voting is much the 
same as in the United States, but women art* Iwirred from fhr 


* Raymond Corrigan. T he Church in the Xincteent h Century I Milwaukee, 
1938), 166 IT. 
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franchise except in Chile, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil are possibly 
the furthest developed, but Chile with its parliamentary form Ls 
much like eighteenth century England wit h its surishKnicy of birth 
anti wealth"* Still she is considered tn have a higher level of 
politics than nmy oiher country of South America. Certainly *lie 
is not noted for the revolutions which have plagued several other 
nations. 

Though a large country territorially. Brail! lafcei tittle intercut 
in elections. Perhaps this is so by reason of the small number of 
qualified voters. Paraguay r Ecuador, ami Venezuela have con- 
sidered revolutions the normal way to settle difficulties; Bolivia 
and Peru have abandoned this primitive manner of action, hut 
they do not function as peacefully a* Chile. 

Of ail tlit South American countries Chile in the only one de- 
manding property quidificaticius for voting* Adult male suffrage 
is also the general rule. The voting age h generally twenty -one, 
hut in Paraguay it is eighteen years. Ihdivia. 1 Tmguay. and Ecuador 
demand ability to read and write as a quaKificaiiuii, while Pens 
permits every one to vote who is either a marrinl adult, an owner 
of real property, a tax payer, a master employer, qt able to read 
and write.*" 

At present the usual way <jF voting is in the secrecy nf a voting 
booth, hut it ivas not always w, even in the United State*, In 
colonial slays much of the voting was dune in the tnxa rare manner, 
but there were also (jccasiniui] departure* from this system. Nine 
"f the len slate constitution* formed l^ctweeri 1776 and 17«^0 used 
the secret ballot for the selection of some officials, though most of 
them were chosen by oral vote, Aa the voter appeared the judge* 
inquired: "John Smiths for whom do ytm vote?" He replied by 
'’limiting the name of his choice. Then the clerks enrolled the vote 
and the judges announced it as enrolled The representative nf the 
candidate for whom the man voted arose „ bowed, arid l hanked him 
aloud, and often hi^ partisans applauded 1,1 In Kentucky die election 
"f the sheriff consisted of arranging the friends of nne candidate 
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on one side of tin road, the friends of the other on the opposite 
side. Naturally the longest side won.** 

The use of the tiallot met some resistance in being adopted par- 
ticularly by the property classes in the early history of the United 
Stales. But by 1800 it was introduced to the seaboard states. 
Vrkansas kept its viva voce method until 1846, Missouri and Vir- 
ginia until the sixties, and Kentucky until 1890."’ 

Universal male suffrage began in our country in 1882 and carried 
over to the women, as noted before, in 1920. France, Italy, and 
Japan granted the right to vote to women in 1945, while Belgium, 
Holland, Sw itzerland still give it only to the men. Further informa- 
tion and data on woman suffrage will tie found in a later chapter. 

This brief essay in no measure attempts to synthesise all the 
currents and aspects of the voter’s participation in representative 
government as well as the methods and kinds of voting in vogue, 
but it may have served to point out some of the more noteworthy 
features of the republican form of government and the correspond- 
ing practice of voting in various countries. Though representative 
government is not new in the history of mankind, it is new in its 
almost world-wide acceptance at the present day. But this form 
of rule does not free citizens from supporting and jarticipating 
in their government ; rather it establishes the added responsibility 
for loyal Christian citizens to take an intelligent and active interest 
in the political affairs of their ritv, state, and nation. And this 
they can do hy using their right of voting honestly and effectively. 


* Ibid., 1 . 247 , 
" Ibid 
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E fc m NCII'LIIS UP THU Ohugatiqn OK Voting 
L. BASIS OF THE OBLSCATION 

a_ Man's Xt red vf Society 

The fundamental l>asis ni ihe moral obligation of voting is fcwo- 
fold: (1) The stale is n necessary society demanded hy man* 
nature and hts needs; i 2 ) Every citizen is bound to promote the 
common good. In a republican form u! government where (hr 
Citizens select their rulers* judges, and other administrative and 
legislative official.', it x< of the utmost importance that thr citizen* 
take an active ami intelligent interest in those whom they select 
Moreover p since the civil government greatly affects the lives of 
tlic citizens., it follows llnat the officials he chosen with care and 
honesty. 

By nature man h a social and political animal, according to the 
leaching of St. Thomas Aquinas 1 * anrl oihcr scholastics Man's 
nature and needs demand tliat he form some kind of a basic society 
lo satisfy his exigencies, to fulfill his potentialities, and tn perfect 
his powers, Now the most task: unit of society is the family and 
while it ts vital fn supplying man s elementary needs it is not 
sufficient to fulfill all the needs of the individual nr of individual 
families. The state h necessary to supply those needs which the 
family cannot Furnish. The family supplies those nceessiiieji by 
which mart can Jive, but the state furnishes the*- goods by which 
man can live well. 3 Thus St. Thomas writes: 

Man is naturally a civil or social animal. This Is evident 
from the fact that one man dur^ ntil suffice for himself if 
he live alone ; because the things arc few wherein natlm- 
toakes adequate provision for mart, since she gave him 


1 Smtniw thwloffiae, Il + %:J: roptfrtf Ill, KS. 
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reason by means of which he might provide* himself with 
all necessities of life, such as foxl, clothing, and so on, 
tor the prote cti on of which one man is not enough. Where- 
fore man has a natural inclination towards social life. 

Now the order of providence does not deprive a thing ot 
what is natural to it: rather is each thing provided for 
according to its nature as we have said above {c. 71). 
Therefore man is not so made by the order of providence 
that he is deprived of his social life. Vet he would be de- 
prived of it, were *»ur choice to proceed from the influence 
of heavenly bodies like the natural instinct of other 
animals. 3 

Since the state is necessary that man may attain his end, it 
follows that man has the duty to be the memlier of some state. He 
also has tin* obligation to contribute to the siipjiort and welfare 
of the state in achieving its end — the temporal common good. He 
fulfills thi* obligation hy loving his country, hy supporting and 
obeying just laws, liy paying taxes, hy bearing arms when necessary 
and by fulfilling other civic duties of citizens.* One of lliese other 
duties in a republican form of government is the obligation of 
voting in order to promote the common good, 

It is obvious that gov ernm e n t is necessary in a state to insure 
peace and order, and to promote the first interests of all. This is 
precisely the reason why citizens should 1* interested in their gov- 
eminent and in the men who represent them. The state needs good 
rulers and administrators ; the citizens have the obligation of select- 
ing them. St, Thomas lays down the fwinriple of the slate’s purpose 
and the function of government in the first chapter of D*‘ rtgimme 
prinrifum : 

If man were intended to live alone, like animals, he 
would not require any one to govern him ; every man 
would lie his own king under the supreme command of 
God, inasmuch as he would govern himself by the light of 
reason given him hy the Creator I tut it is the nature of 
man to 1 h* a social and political animal, living in com- 
munity, differently from all other animals; a thing which 

* >N»iiKd eon tra Gentile t. III. @5. 

* See Gerard Juubrri . Qualities of Citizenship t* Si. Thomas I Washinirtcn. 
I), t' !942). 1 19, 
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is clearly shown by the necftsity of liis nature. N attire ha* 
provided for other a nimate food, skins for covering, 
means of defense ns teeth* horns. claws. or at least speed 
in flight; but she has not endowed man with any of thtst 
qualities; instead she has given him rt&Kon hy which, with 
the assistance of his hands he can pn unite what he wants 
But to procure this, one man alone is tint enough Knr he 
is not in condition to govern Ids own life; tlieirfore it is 
in man's nature to live in society. Thus iF it is tint lira! 
for man to live in society, it is necessary dint some one 
should direct the multitude for if many were united and 
each did as he thought proper, they would fall to piece* 
unless somebody looked after llie public good as would tie 
the case erf the human body, and that of other animals, if 
there did not exist a power to watch over the welfare irf 
the members, Thus Solomon says: “Where there is nn onr 
to govern, the people w ill tie dispersed h hi man hunaelf 
the soul directs the body; and m the soul, the feelings of 
anger and concupiscence are governed hy reason. Among 
the members of the body there is one principle which 
directs all, as the heart nr the head- There ought then to 
be in every multitude some governing power, 1 * 3 


By reason of his need to live in society and to hove authority and 
government man is obliged to contribute what he cut in the affaira 
affecting the whole. All authority nwncs from fh.nl and according 
to the more common theory. Hr gives il to the people, who in 
turn entrust it to those whom they cfnw to rule and ti- legislate. 
Members of ibe government arc CUStodtans of the hw ■ .my law s 
they enact must conform to the natural law; they may not violate 
this higher law or ignore the dignity uf man- Hut 1 a the same 
token, the other citizen r cannot slbrk ihrir dinir -. which U:nd them 
iti take part in the government insofar they are abJe und com- 
petent to do so. 


1 Oe rryhimt prirtripum L I. Note tlw wc.inj> id Fojtc j^i N 1 ] I 

Mans naiurtl instinct mwc*. him tn live in am-wtj . l^r hr arind, it dwell- 
ing apart, pfevide himself wslh 1\k necr'-ury requirements frf lilp. #r jiru- 
Cirne ihe mcanF of <fcv pipping hfi mcntil anil tn«nl fa«-uJtif^ Heme it is 
djvindj- orduKd that he should te&4 life — be it family m trial, uf etvil 

with hi* feltiwv-tntn imoftcrt wiuim akme his 4cVernl want-- i^ In- ade- 
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b. Every Citizen Bound to Promote the Common Hood 

L^gal justice is the virtue of the good citizen and it looks directh 
to Ihc common good 11 It perfects the citizen and inclines Him to 
>eck and act for the common good in a reasonable way. i^egal 
justice is distinct from ptetas. for it regards one's country as it is 
the common good, white fneias considers it as in some way the 
principle of being . 1 It is obvious that one of the ways of promoting 
the common good is the Itonest and intelligent use of the vole in 
civil elections in order to secure worthy men for positions of 
public service. 

The common good is not the good of a few, of u class or group, 
for as Pope Leo XIII has insisted; “ The enjoyment of this com- 
mon good is common to all men in human k iciety and can not 
lie restricted specifically to individuals, classes, races, or nations. 
Pope Pius XI further explained that “the temporal good in the 
temporal order consists in that peace and security in which families 
and individual citizens have the free exercise of their rights, and 
at the same time enjoy the greatest spiritual and temporal pros- 
perity possible in this life, by the mutual union and coordination 
of the work of all.”* 

Mow the common g«xxi is not simply an aggregate of particular 
goods, nor the good of the whole which ignores the parts. for the 
social units are parts which contribute to and share in the common 
good . 10 Mur is the common good simply identical with a purely 
material good. There is a temjx>ral common g**»d and a spiritual 
common good, hut even the former 

in its fulness is not identical with a purely material good, 
even less with its own material advantages. It is rather 
the collective good of men. distributed ; n national groups. 


* Stout w ui thralogiae, Il-Il, 58, ft. 

1 Ibid., 101, 3. 

•Cum » nmtto. Dec. 8, UStf. ASS , 15. 241. 

* Rafpretuentanti in terra, ,-lAS 21 I Dec, 31. 1929 1. 737. 
l **Booitoll commujir civitali*, d Utnum singular? uniti*. personae funi tltf- 

ferutit solum .secundum ttudtum et jMucum, sed sicuinluin fnrrmlcm dil- 
fm-ntiam, alia, enim est ratio hntii communis rt hewn singular is, sirut alia cst 
ratio lotius et partis.*’ Summa theologian, I MI. 58. 7 ad 2. See If -II, 31, J 
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with tisdr essential characteristics ns physical, rational 
*odal h moral and rchgrmas beings. ^The excellence of this 
collective good, verified mainly in the pnlifical order, 
include the various aspect* of mail in the political order * 
m the seme that both the natjdua] and mlrnialicnnl cum- 
mornties are bound to safeguard those goods u well as 
ihi conditions favoring their pursuit U individual men. 

Qul it amplifies individual good generally* insofar us ornr 
who b emasdous of tin- temporal eutimiun good cannot 
satisfy fully the conditions of his own ttb-aiinn. unless 
mw fulfills somehow his duty towards that collective 
craunon ganl. ls 

tJnc who seeks after and promotes die common guud also seeks 
after and promotes hi* own good as well. St. Thomas explains how 
this is set: 

first, because the good oF the individual cannot lie com- 
plete unless the common good of the family, city, or state 
to which he belongs is assured. Hence Valerius Maximus 
( fact et did. nu'm. 4 P 6) says of the ancient Romans that 
they preferred to lie poor in a wealthy stare than he 
wealthy in a pour one. Secondly, since a man form* a con- 
stituent part of a family and of a, stale if lw acts prudently 
with regard to the common good* he w ill necessarily leant 
to seek his own go«l rightly, so (hat it may I* 1 advan- 
tageous to the common good Kt tin- gnod di^iasitiicm of 
parts depends upon iheir relation to the whole. As St. 
Augustine says: “it is iinbccimiljg for a part not to Ik 
harmoniously into the whole. " (Cinif. 3, 8 ) 1 1 

lit^l as the stale with its authority and laws lias thr obligation 
of promoting the cuttliitoii good, -o the individual ritmn lias the 
same duty. For the citizen a? part of the state is Nmnd U \ contribute 
to its welfare. Iti a republican form of government one of the mean- 
of m doing is Ihe electoral franchise* At present il seem* that the 
character of the obligation cannot stnr»hed sufficiently when 
many citizens seem infected with the spirit of nigged individualism 
and seUistmtaa leaving no room for Ihe liner instinct* of the sold. 

Gr «w»d* ^Intm—lirwal C&ftuhlks." Thr Thomiu, ]J;3 
C July 1950). 364. 
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Ry not voting or by voting carelessly and indifferently, such citizens 
tend to tear down the common good rather than to share in it> up- 
building, Just as public officials have the duty of promoting the 
common good, so too the individual voter has his obligation, to a 
lesser degree, to contribute to the good of all. As Monsignor John 
A. Ryan has well written: 

The citizens are bound 10 promote the common good in 
all possible wavs. The franchise enables them to further 
or to hinder the commonweal greatly and fundamentally, 
inasmuch as the quality of government depends upon the 
kind of officials they elect. Not only questions of politics, 
but social, industrial, educational, moral and religious sub- 
jects are regulated by legislative tiodies and administered 
by executive, 'Therefore the matter [of voting J i> of 
grave iitqxurtancc and the obligation of the citizen to par- 
ticipate in the elections and to sujqiort fit candidates is 
correspondingly grave .' a 

The Hishops of the United .States in their pastoral letter of 19)9 
minced no words as to the citizens’ obligation to promote the com- 
mon good liv active interest and intelligent action in political af- 
fairs, We may cite them at length: 


In its primary meaning, politics has for its aim the ad- 
ministration of government in accordance with the ex- 
press will of the people and for their best interests. This 
can he accomplished by the adoption of right principles, 
the choice of worthy candidates tor office, the direction of 
the fxinisaii effort towards the nation's true welfare and 
the purity of elections, but not by dishonesty, The idea 
that politics is exempt from the requirements of morality 
is lioth false and pernicious ; it is practically equivalent 
to the notion that in government there is neither right 
nor wrong, and the will of the jienplo is simply an instru- 
ment to be used for private advantage. The expression or 
application of such views accounts for the tendency, on 
the part of many citizens, to keep aloof from politics. Rut 
their abstention will not effect the needed reform, nor 
will it arouse from apathy the still larger number of those 
who are so intent upon their own pursuits that they have 


“Calhvlif PrineipUs of Polities (New York, 1943), 204-205. 
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nt? intliiuUHjn for political duties. liweh citizen -shnnJd 
devoir a reasonable atm Hint of time and energy to the 
4 1 1 Ins pditiral nghls and privilege's. He Jniuk! 
understand the issues thal are brought l*?7ure the |*cnpfo 
and cu-^cniu with his follow citiicri* in *mjrtng p hy all 
legitimate tucMis. the wi^cft possible solution. 14 

Obviously one of the meam of advancing the common good ©f 
a nation with a republican form of gin minumi is the right use 
id the hallut. The oidmng of man's. Lift to ihr romtiioti good 
iulbws trout his >uciaJ and political nature 14 As a citizen mati is 
ordained to the promotion of the common gfwid which in ^ in Sained, 
in tun i, tu the perfection uf the individual And as a citizen lie 
-til Jills his duties in panktibr a*i«ts liy lunrat* intelligent. and 
faithful voting in riviJ elertiEitm He is ©Waged to use the vote for 
the comimijfi good, for as Father F, Cahill. S.J., remarks; , * ait 
a democratic ay stem of government all enfranchised citizens are 
kujurid in conscience to exercise the power# they have iu *© far 
as they may he necessary ur useful fur the common gtKid, ]est a 
group ot politicians or financier* or Fro* ntagitaies lie permitted 
to Ruminate public life to the injury or enslavement of the l^opk- 
In this sense every citizen ii IkhiikI to be a fmlihrian." 14 

The duty uf I he citizen to vote is fouindrd upon the rights, of a 
u;it ei rally const i luted whole to l he proper cooperation of ittf jiarts, 
a* St Thomas readies^ 1 The kind and degree of coopt rat vary 

att-ofding to the capacity of the [sort and the f©k il (day*' in the 
civil organism. Thus a public official will Hjvvt ft greater ctmpera- 

“I'fltr (H-). Tbr ;Vd Jii'HiiJ JWoni/j nf Nip ItttfflVoji flirrarffty, 

f Wakhiiuclun. D, C, E*523K 326-JJ?,, 

nw Si risim fit Eibr-ra mdtiliiiK quae pDisil situ ireeni Hurnr, |»h« tsl 
riWpKnna tctlim rnultjDJiiiwi «4 * liquid tfhMrnuriunk, qi>»l c**s«k1i*I'* 
ir^anihDI, qttim iuClt?ritia prim i] at-. qiaa m* (»abrt potrsQlrm r-pfuSrrwfi 
^iM'nL nisi inqu4iihifn peril [k-i 'M um fTiultLluiEim*. r unde littl iniKMbr per- 
non r^iiint roiwkrc legem. imnm tom i^mlwi raider* Htrm potesi.* 
tdl. ^7 a 3 ml J. 

“IL Cahill. /■VaAirtivFJ’ of a CkfifMm SiaU l Uulifcu. HJJ i. 

“ Smyrna c&rt^jw, It IL 5* 5. ’Non m nkm vjmpfciter » me dram 

himnn, rt r»K mrm usHmemiiqiie (-.In* t-wtf ctum q itThm 

^liitkar, elan rfctie, Kcundiun quai aliqtiij [njtrit r **t dm hurni*. fluj ruin 
■ il m btmu*; #ed ■i-L-urhiiuu uimmii-n >|> ilLiLi am in ■■ .. rnri* fiimis 

*lni rwin evt irif Cvmrn in t'tk wn, L 
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tiun in the whole (tun the ordinary citizen, but both tmut work 
to promote the common good. And both must use the franchise in 
civil elections. 

c. The Christian Concept of Civk Duty 

That a Catholic citizen should take an intelligent interest in 
the civil government and should support it to the best of his 
ability is nothing new in Christian teaching. Our Lord Himself 
set the example and gave support to the national institutions dur- 
ing His life on earth. Indeed the insinuations and accusations that 
lie was an enemy of the state were nothing more than the most 
insolent falsehoods. For He laid down the fundamental principle 
of Christian participation in the role of the state when He said; 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's anti to God the 
things that are God's/' 1 " 

'Him St. Paul gave in detail some of the duties of a good citizen. 
He said the Christian slmuld lie subject to higher powers "for 
there is no power but from God, and those that are. are ordained 
of God/’ 1 " He went on to specify the obligation of giving honor 
to those in authority and having jjnsitions of dignity, to pay taxes 
and other tribute, and to render to all the proper due. Here was 
the first explicit statement of the obligation in justice on the jiart 
of the citizen lo the state in the New Testament In other passages 
too. the Apostle wrote of the citizen's duties, particularly in the 
epistles to St. Timothy and St. Titus.*" 

At the sometime St. Peter, as Christ's first vicar, (old the faithful 
to be “subject to every human creature for God's sake, whether 
to the king as supreme, or to governors as sent through Him for 
vengeance upon evildoers, and for the praise of the good. . . . Live 
as freemen, yet not using your freedom as a cloak for malice but 
as servants of God. Honor all men; love the brotherhood, fear 
God. honor the king.”* 1 Honor the king, said St. Peter, and that 
king was Nero, 

■" Mt, 22:21. 

" Rom, 13:1-1 

"Thun 3:1 ; 1 Tim. 2:2. 

* 1 Pet 2:13-17. 
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Re- statements and developments uf this Kcw n-achin^ 

™ be found in the writings of many Fathers. They reojgnizet] 
the need of civil rulers ami uf civil authority. Fart-tcttiark striking 
ivcfi- the prayers of St. Clement of Rnmc fur civil powers. iS (jTant 
concord mid peace to u$ as ^vutt us in ,j!B the inhabitants in' i n « ;srtli 
. . , gram us to be diedRuit to Thy almi ghty and g lor ion? name, 
m well as to our prince* and ruler* mi ^arthT" 

From the same Mjurce we have a l^autiful liturgical prayer of 
the Church. Iiearing ample testimony of the realization tlinS the 
authority of the state was from Clod- 

Hiiou h O Master, through Thy transcendent and in* 
desmbahlc sovereignty given them the | w-werof r* >> ah} . 
so that we, ack^ijwkxigiiig the honor and glory cm if erred 
up™ them by Thee, may }h»w to tbem i without in the least 
opfmsitig thy will £ franl to them, O \ j>rd, pcaoe> concord, 
iiud firmness so that they may without hindrance eserrise 
the sLtprenie leadership Thou hast conferred upon them, 
hor it is Thou, Q Master. O heavenly King m all age*, 
tl^ut emferrest upon tin- of men glory and honor mid 
authority oyer the tilings which \irt upon lln. 1 earth. 1 h* 
Them, i ? J-ort1 t direct their cmiftwU in accord with what 
is grjdtl and pleasing in Thy sight, so that they may piously 
exercise in |ieact and gentleness Thy grarictusors-., 31 

this clear and concise prayer was Listd liHorr tin- end uf the first 
century when ]<rsecution was >till minrecd. low tin- ■offering 
Christians undcrstooil lh:il when tli« rhdl authorities cvvrL'fapfl 
1 hri r jwiw ^ r j ud h\ they acted am md i ng to t h i In w of Cm| , 

The great apolngist of the second century, St Justin thi Martyr, 
pointed out to his adversaries that (lie Christians were loyal citizens, 
Fhey gave their allegiance to the kiiiLi and prayed for him: they 
paid their taxes as Christ hafl taught them. These are his wards r 

As we have been instructed by Him, wc t k’fore all 
others try everywhere to pay your appointed officials the 
ordinary and special taxc*. For in Fits time *ntne people 
came and asked if it were necessary to pay tribute to 

*Cp 61. Kor a translation *re jamr* Klmt. 7 he £^lHi Im uf Si foment of 
Rome aitif n/ St, .-Jhfforfc (Wcdqdl^fr Md. t m46l, lift 

m Ibid. 
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Caesar, anti He replied: “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's and to God the things that are God’s." 
Wherefore, only God do we worship, but in other things 
we joyfully obey you, acknowledging you as the kings and 
rulers of men, and praying that you may be found to have, 
besides royal power, sound judgment. 54 

In the Martyrdom of Polycarp tc. 155) we read lliat the saint 
spoke to the pro-consul in the following manner: “You I should 
have held worthy of discussion, for we have been taught to render 
honor, as is meet, if it hurt not us, to prince's and authorities ap- 
pointed by God/’-'" 

Then St. Theophtlus, bishop of Antioch, writing alxmt 181, 
quoted St. Paul’s thirteenth chapter to the Romans and added this 
comment : “This also the scripture commands, that we be subject 
to the magistrates and authorities and that we pray for them ’that 
we lead a quiet and jx'aceful life,* And it also teaches us to render 
all things to all men : ‘Tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to 
whom custom; owe no man anything except to love one another/ 

In another passage lie turned from the Christians to the pagan 
rulers to declare that their rule came from heaven. “The king is 
not to lie adored, but to lie honored with legitimate honor. For he 
is not a god, but a man made by God, not that he may be adored, 
but that lie may judge justly. In a certain way he has lieeri en- 
trusted by t itxl with the administration/^ 1 

Later the enigmatical Tertu Ilian ( 160-240/250) showed the rela- 
tionship of the Christian citizen to the pagan rulers in hts usual 
forceful wav. “A Christian is enemy to none,’ he Wgan 

least of all to the Emperor of Rome whom he knows to be 
established by God, and so cannot but love and honor, 
and whose well-being moreover, he must needs desire, 
with that of the Empire, over which he reigns so long as 


“1 Apology, 17. Sec translation by Thomas Falls, -S’rtwl Justin Martyr 
(New York, 1948), 52. 

* Kraojip I*ake» Apostolic Fathers, 2 volt (Cambridge, Mass., 1945), 2, 
527. Sec also Epistle to Philippians in Apostolic Fathers, I, 294. 

* p, Mijnuv Potraloffioc Oirnu (nmplctus, S' tries gracca. Referred lo as 
MG 6:1 HO, 

"MG 6 : 1 142 . 
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the world ^titnd'i — fur so long will Rome emigre. To the 
emperor, therefore, ive render such reverential homage as 
it is lawful for us and good io him, regarding him a* 
human being next lo G*>d t who from Cod has received al' 
bi-S power and is less titan God alone.™ 

Out the some writer placed severe limitation- upon tin- Emperor's 
power, "'They 1 enow from whom they have received their power,'* 
he asserted. "Thty art convinced thnl this is l iod atom. -m wliose 
power alone they are entirely dependent, lo whom they are ■rcimd. 
alter whom they occupy the highf^s plaer and before and above all 
the gods. , . . He | die emperor | get* Ins sceptre from where he 
got his humanity: his power where He got his first breath of life/ 1 ™ 
Then in one of his magnificent sweeps ■ ■! rhetoric fur wlrch he is 
famous. TemilHin pointed nut how the Christians trxik part in 
all the affairs nf hmtian life just as any other dutiful members 
of the state. 

We arc not strangers to life We arc fully aware of the 
gratitude we owe to God + our Lord and Creator. Wc re- 
ject not the fruits af His handiwork ; we only abstain from 
their immoderate or unlawful u*e. We are living in tin- 
world with you ; wc do not shun your innini, your ntarkms, 
your baths, your shops, your faeloriesy ymir stable^ ymir 
places of business and traffic. Wc take ship with you and 
wc serve in your armies; we arc farmer^ and merchant^ 
with you; we mterdiangc skilled labor and display our 
works in public for ymir service I low we can y eni un- 
profitable to you with whom we live and of whom \\c ;irt\ 
f know not, 111 

Zgriio G ionium in his work, The Soeiat Mefsage of the Tarty 


m Arf JfDpSiiam, MijCraie'. PetffltdgW ciit*:lr \fHtW JftTlVl f<UP«Ul Rfftmd 
to as ML (1 tfQO) 

* polngcticum JO (ML 1 i-WO > . 

m Ibid., 12 (ML l:^ldW). See also llie early rii )ci| merit, 7 he Epifitf tn 
Di&gnftni\ ‘^For Christians are not distinguished from the f^-t of mankind 

by country, or by speech, or by ctrtDra Btil while ifiey dwell in Greek 

or barbarian cities according as wh tn.uVv tol was casl and Mows the 
custom* of the land in drtthing and other matters of daily lit-- yet the eon 
ditLWi of mr citizenship which they exhibit is wcurderTuI and admitudly 
bound all our cjwcMhu*" 5, t r L 
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C hurch Fathers, classifies three types of Christians ul this period : 
( 1 ) Those who were Roman in feeling, loved the Empire and 
wished lo introduce the faith as a positive factor in civil and 
political well-being, who were loyal to the Empire hut distinguished 
fjetwern it and the idolatrous trappings. ( 2) Those who sought 
to win a Ugal recognition fur the Church and the enjoyment of 
ordinary right* without mixing in politics. They preferred to avoid 
public office, but wanted the slate to renounce its own deification. 
(3 ) 't hose who identified Caesar and Satan, Rome with Babylon, 
and hated and opposed all lhat was Roman as the incarnation of 
evil. 11 

St, dement of Rome, a freedman or tire son of a freed man, 
simply felt that us a citizen he was a Roman and that Christian 
charity refined and ennobled the duties of citizenship Many others 
felt likewise, such as AheirittS, Mclito of Sardis. Athenagoras, 
Apollonius, Theopbilty, and Dionysius of Corinth. The point is 
that these Christians realized they owed a duty to the state. Chris- 
tian virtue meant love of the fatherland and respect for and 
oliedicnce to civil authority. And though Tcrtulliau would not Jit 
into the class uf the men above, he has left a famous passage t<» 
indicate the penetration of Christianity into every phase of human 
life, “We are a jieople of yesterday and yet we have filled every 
place belonging lo you, dties, islands, castles, towns, assemblies, 
vour very camp, your trilies. companies, places, senate forum ! We 
leave you your temples only 

St- Ambrose of Milan (333-397) commented on the teaching 
nf St I'aui in show that the faithful were bound by the civil law, 
‘'The ordinance of the power by < Jod reaches to the [mini that he 
is the minister of God who used his power rightly: 'He is God's 
minister to thee, for good.’ Therefore there is no fault in the 
office, but in the minister; it is not tin* ordinance of God that can 
displease, but the act of the minister.”* 1 

St. John Chrysostom in Constantinople indicated the duties of 
the faithful, rvrti of the clergy, to civil authority. In hi* com- 


" Social Uessuge of Early l lain h Fathers (Paterson, N, J„ 147 

“ .-farin' jjrtiVvBt, 37 (ML 1 :464-5). 

■ lirpflxitif tn Lufam, 4, 29 (ML lS:i7(M>. 
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mcnlan/ **fi the thirteenth chapter «»i the fcLpi^tte to the Romans 
he has kit ibis splendid and ettticirf appraisal: 


Tn *h*isv £hai these regntattnn^ .ire for all, even priests, 
[tp made thi* plain ,il the out m| by saying, a* follow t 
"L et every soul be subject to the higher powers/* even if 
you bean Apcatlc, or an KvanEtM, or ;i Prophet, insofar 
tu* this Mibjectkwt h not iubvcrtivr u > religion. And hr 
does not twrdy say obey, lint fa subject; and the first 
claim such enaimTient has upon a*, and the reason tlmi 
stalls tin? fahhtul ii iluii iH ilu* of Gtwl # a appcrimmi-rit 
^Fnr there is no power kit (n God/* ,# 


St- Ambrose made the distinct iuti lirtwwi the power and the 
office— the [lower enrrocs from God, the office crimes from man Hut 
tho-ic subject to authority do not pay civil oiiedience amply 1*1 man, 
biit to God who k the source oE at] authority and power. “For that 
there uliuuld be rulers, and some klmuld rule and others should I* 
ruled, and that all things should nm Ik carried on in confusion, 
the people swaying like waves thi> way and that, this ! say, U die 
work of God's wisdom. Hence he dt^ 1 * not say there U flf* ruler 
bm fnjtn God/ but It is of the thing of which he speaks and says 
'There is no [*jwer but from 0x1/ Ami ihe jxiwcrs that are* in 
ordained of God.” Those who mlr take care id the goods of others 
. * , **ll was foe this that front old all men came tn an ;igrcr 
mrnt thal rulers should be maintained hy m „ luetause to 1 he neglect 
of tlurir nwn affairs they take clmrge of l he [rtihlic, and <ul this 
they s|K*tid their whole time and no our goods are safe. ' 11 

I Sut perhaps the most succinct [lassogr vunic* itijm St. J erome h 
C op«meii/4ry on Titus wherein Si Ymbriisr n definite ptilih 
ical meaning in the words of the \pnd1e, imposing obnketice 
to m-CuLu power by all Christian ?. After making the rfirfiucticm 
hrt w^mi the office ui the ruler amt the power from God* lie refuted 
any eqgftfflkm that St. Paul mean! the faithful were to obey anv 
and every command but only what to* gwwL In another 


in RiJttoAHm, 23 CMC tiOAltiL 
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lie commratKl on Matthew 22:2 1 "Render to Caesar'* etc. in this 
vein : 

The Apostle teaches that the faithful are to lie subject to 
principalities and powers. The Greek word rather means 
principalities than princes and powers and refers to the 
power itself, not the men who are in power. . . , Hence 
he added "to be ready for every good work*’ (Tit. 3:1). 

If what the erqjernr or prefect commands is good, then 
we are to submit to his will, hut if it is evil and seems 
against God, answer him from the Acts of the Apostles; 

“We must obey God rather than meu/' M 

St, Augustine (354-430) told the faithful that they should olx*y 
civil rulers. The abuse of power does tint lessen their authority 
or make it come from am source other than God. "He that gave 
Marius rule, gave Caesar rule; lie that gave Augustus it, gave it 
to >Jeru; He that gave the rule to Vespatian or to Titus, both 
sweet natural men, gave it also to Domittan, that cruel blood- 
sucker. And to be brief. He that gave it to Constantine the Chris- 
tian, gave it also to Julian the Apostate/'” 

The great doctor implied that Christians have very definite 
obligations as citizens, Oltcdience to law and support of national 
institutions were an obligation binding in conscience. And in De 
fibero arbitrio he seemed to favor a representative type of govern- 
ment, (hough this text should be not stretched too far. "If a people 
have a sense of moderation and responsibility and are most careful 
guardians of the common welfare, it is right to enact a law allow- 
ing such people to choose their own magistrates for the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth/’ 1 ' Elsewhere he showed the impact 
of Christian influence upon human life, defending its place in 
s< trial and political spheres; 

l^t those who say that the teaching of Qirist is harmful 
to i he state produce such armies as the maxims of Jesus 


■* Ibid,, 617. Ct. Wilfrid Parsons, “Early Patristic Political Thought,” 
Theological Studies, 1 :4 tJJw. 1 V4< i ) , 355, 

■ De relate Dri. 5, 21. in Migiw, ML 41 ;1<& 

“I, 6 (ML 32 : 1229). Sl Thomas quote* this with ajipiwal in 

Summa lh*ofo$mr, I-II. 97, 1, c. 
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have enjoined soldiers to hfmg into being : such governor* 
til DFiwmcci; such bu^hand* and wives; such parent^ and 
chsklrrn, such ma tt er s artel servant*; vuch king^. such 
judges, and such payers and nil lector* of tribute. as the 
I limluui teaching instructs them to heroine, atid then 
let tlicm dare to say dial such teaching m harmful to the 
State. Hay, ruther will they hesitate iu own that thi* 
discipline., at duly acted up to, h ihe very inatitstay of the 
commonwealth.™ 

All these quotations from the Fathers nbvkuusly have no csplidt 
menu on of the duty of voting in civil elections but they do mduratc 
tlwit the early Christian* were conctfllfitl with ihrir dot .md 
rcspofisili titles in rivk life. They [point i»tit that the ChrUlian could 
neat t k ini iiTcrcni or negligent tit o trying out the duties demanded 
lay goad Htixeiidiip. Therefore th^r |»alri'-tic texts form a solid 
tackgrtrand and firm support of the ohhgatitm of the Catholic 
to fut hit hi* duty in modem socieSy, hi the republican form of K nv 
eminent prevalent in a large fnti "i the civilized world lodav, the 
citizen is bound to do all that justice tnd charity enjoin, f W of 
these oblig+dmm is that of voting in civil election* 

From what may he called a Christian Concept of Civk [July 
according to palmitic sources i or a Christian aw-arcnc-s of civic 
re^jN inability ) we may pass on t«« -mw papal piwjudeetomti 
recent turn Thai the words <tf the Supreme Pnmhfv are nf *pc- 
cud wUgln is obvious; iliat ilvy cunrain much to awaketi Catholics 
from my false not ions or trcnplncenf .iltumle is the pursue of 
referring to tlvem here. Thc*c references do not expressly show 
that the Catholic must vote, hilt stlTH.i the more general principle 
of active interest and partkijtfiinii m itnlitical matter* fn hi 1 ' 
masterpiece, ImmOrtalf /Jet, Pope I eo Kill sounded thr rail fr*r 
[tttlkipmioffl in civic affairs, for 

Cathrlics,- hjr remainitig aloof, will allow rrtoi easily to 
arrive into power, wfaou Gf>mit*ri give m» grounds for 
hnpiiii^ ttaal the stale wi]| foe thr forurt for them. And 
tliis hould prove injurious for religion too; for mm hostile 
to flit lliurdi would wield cnonraui power, those who 
love her, next to nune_ So it h clear ih.it Catholics have 


izpijlt'ld Ijtf 1 , 5 ad Afarcrflum, 2 ; 1 F 
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good reason to take pan in political life, though they must 
nut do so to sanction what is cul|«ble in actual systems, 
but so as to cause these very systems (as far as possible) 
to serve the genuine and true public welfare, and with the 
aim of making the spirit and the lieneficeni influence of 
the Church to circulate in all the veins of the body social, 
like a life-giving sap* 1 * 

In the very first allocution of his pontificate Pope Pius X spoke 
rii his motto, Restovrarc omnia in Christo, and declared: 

We know iliat it will be displeasing to some that We also 
intend to occupy Ourselves with political affairs* How- 
ever, whoever judges things dispassionately will realize 
iliat the Sovereign Pontiff cannot .separate politics from the 
ntagisterium that lie exercises in faith mid morals. More- 
over, because he is the chief and director of what is a 

E rfect society, the Church, that is to say, the Pope must 
willing to enter into relation with the rulers of states 
and governors of a republic, for, lacking such relation, 
he would not lie in a position to assure Catholics, every - 
where ami in all places, security and freedom. 

The Church and its leaders arc not interested in polities as 
politics, iliat is, in the technique of running a state, bul they are 
interested in politics as a part of human life with moral aspects 
and consequences* It is unfortunate that muny do not understand 
the relationship of politics and morality and would repeat the words 
of Raymond Poincare, one time president of France: “We leave 
the city of God to the Popes ; hut we shall not allow them to come 
out of their domain. 

Many times Pope Pius XI told his audiences that they should 
take jvirt m public life. For example, when he spike to the Uni- 
versity Students of Italian Catholic Action in 1921, he declared: 
"When politics lays hands upon the :dtar, then religion and the 
Church, and the Pope who represents her, not only are within 
their rigid s, but are doing their duty if they give guidance and 
direction; and Catholics have the right In demand these and the 


*■ ASS IF, 177, 

* Nov, 9. 1903. ASS 36, 195. See Tablet Uxindon). Nov 14, 1903, J7S. 
"Quoted in Civardi. ifanital ,*/ Catholic Ac Hem (New York* 19351, 1&5. 
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rfufy uf iMHmvmg tlion/ ,|B He expiained tlmt there ifJnMlhl U- nr) 
con fusion (if Catholic action with political action and insisted lliat 
the faith ltd should fulfill Ehvir obligation to their country and U* 
the common gtHsd. "Catholic* would be playing tlu-msuLvu^ fail'd' 
he went on, ¥m \t% -a grave duty were they i n »t to inlermt ibemselvt^. 
so tar a.' they can. in the political affairs of the cil y t die province, 
the State itMelf. . , , Standing thus idle, they would leave the direc- 
tion nf public affairs to the easy grasp of chose whose opinions 
hold forth no great hope of salvation 1 I Wore another group he 
insisted up mi I lie duty of taking part in pditks. 


Catholic Action nut unlv doe* hot prevent each man frimi 
joining m politico hut it created a dclVnitv duty for them 
IimIo "iK , . We cannot disintere-M ourselves From ] a titties, 

when "politics" means the whole 1 complex of common 
goods, as opposed to those that m individual and pirtic- 
n3at, . , . I low should we dmuteresl ourselves from what 
is the more mipurumt. where the greater duly "f charity- 
exists, and ilia .1 from w hich may depend xbim very goods 
that God gives — private and domestic goods, and the 
interests of religion ilself^ 


Although Catholic Action i> not pihtical action, its jimiciptr* 
will serve to prepare Catholic* for politics, N T otc the strong lan- 
guage of i he Holy Father: 

Catholic Action, though not political itself* wishes tu 
tench Catholics to make better use of politics, and in this 
they arc liclcl in a special way r since tltrir Catholic pro- 
lesion exact ' from them l hut limy I- I tetter citizen^ 
lhan anyone else. Every profession demands a prepani- 
shm, and lit win* want-. m I w a gcnnl umu uf politics, 
cannot withdraw himself from dir duty of a proper 
preparation. „ . . Though not indulging in ]jarty politics, 
Catholic Actkm wants to prepare men to be garni ^Mali- 
ticiaris great |*>litkiam: it autih preparing clu- con- 


^Sept. E, 3924. LTQmrsmiore II, l l Ji4 r 4. 

“ Letter to fakhofis itf Lithuania, June 24, I92S. A AS 20, 157. 

* Address to member^ oi Italian Cat hulk ActMm, Lfc-t M*. M'Ji-i i l O«r#T»' 
titnr Ramuno. Qcrt 31, 19 JK 2. 
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sciences of Christiana politically, and to form them, in 
this manner too, Christian- wise anti Catholic- wise,** 

On another occasion the same Pope defended the noble position 
of "the field of politics, since it concerns the interest of society as a 
whole - - - under this abject [it is j a field for the vastest charity of 
all, the field of jjolilicil charity, to which none other, we may .say, 
apart from religion, is superior /' 47 

Indeed political action can have a very noble purpose, namely, 
to integrate Catholic teaching into all political and social hie. The 
task is difficult, but not impossible; moreover, it is absolutely 
necessary if the mission and message of Christ is to leaven society. 
In the words of Pope Pius XI t : 

It is not by setting up a negative or merely defensive atti- 
tude to of if rase err on eous theories of atheistic materialism 
and had leaders that we may hope to solve the agonizing 
problems of the working world. It is by tlic active pres- 
ence, in factories ami in stockyards, of pioneers fully 
conscious of their double vocation, as Christians and a> 
workers, who are resolved to assume fully their responsi- 
bilities and know neither respite nor rest until they have 
transformed their environments to conformity with the 
teachings of the gospel. It is by such positive and collec- 
tive work that the Church will be able to extend her life- 
giving action to millions of souls. 4 ' 

Such is the mission of the Church — to put the teachings of 
Christ into every department of human life, to implement, to 
integrate, to perfect the natural and to make it Christian. The 
Church cannot hide in its I wildings, its clergy cannot remain in 
t lit* sanctuary and the rectory. "The Church cannot shut herself up 
passively in the seclusion of her temples and so alxiudon the duty 
entrusted to her Isv divine Providence of forming the integral 
man" I Pius XII ),* Nor can the Catholic remain aloof from the 
society in which he lives. He has the obligation to take part, ac- 

“ Ibid. 

** Catholic Action University Students, L'Otstrt'alor? Romano, Dec. 18. 

ty 27, 4 , 

* I^'tlt-r to Canon Cardijn, Mar. 21, 1946. 

* Address to Cardinals. Feb. 30. 1W6- A AS 38. 149. 
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cording to hi-* abilities and cirtutrLyiancr^, m the political affair* 
■if Jiia city, Male, and nation, 

Ihc iTliifth raiincit be si ten J abnit the duties of the faithful in 
puMic lifr Her members haw oblifmtioro to the rammon gooff 
jiut a* thry have obligation* in r^rh other And when nt^ra! i»ues 
ari^e, a*- they must, the rcpmcntnliYr* of thr Church, thr clergy* 
carmnt W -ilrnt. They should indicate, stys Cardinal Hlnnd of 
Poland, the duties of good dtiien^hip \ivi nm more *pectEca)ly 
iii the n titter of election* 

Ihey should point oul the moral jiciFK-iptes guiding the 
rlretoral law of the citizen*. I living an answer iu those 
queofrort*, the Church thie* nut involve itself in party 
political question*. but «h stairs moral and retigioti* 
principle* ftctordiflf to which Catholic* thnttsihei should 
form 1 heir doctoral o< pa science The Uinrrii does not lead 
tin dertoraJ L-aiti|iaiini + but ** *pui moral principles 
which should fie adhered la by all l he parties if they 
wish to gain the votes oi ( aiholie*.*" 

cHteti when (. athcdics become irtembiT- of a political part^ they 
Infurne subject up the whim of those alwtul ihetn and fall victim 
tu the tempo of the time.-, forsaking ( linsiian prmuiplc- and in 
spintkiri in [Miblk life-. Or to qtiutr E.mg- Siurzo ,J thry not only 
kne the Jwrsse nf a moral ami atrial apo-h»blr by panir^ 

?iff Christian inspiration, hut they hecurm 1 uo attached to the ma- 
irrial and utilitarian aim* of |*ihtn> failing tu discern hunr*! 
method* from ihoie that may W de*cfil*d a** questionable, ami 
often finding tlmiodvcs an incllnliul minority, overwhdmrtl by 
a majority \\i oner too tufiUtuI- minded and rtaliatic." M 

( hir tif ihr finest documents iti modem timrs on the tlirtie* d 
( athdltc* m political life, amt especially m the duty of voting has 
nirte from Cardinal Hhmd to whom previous reiVrencr ha* liven 
made. He out this in*trtictk*i in die auliami of 1**46 tu 
mfaneep^ftphed form Ijctause the govemiml would urn permit 
Wing printed. 

Hie Qvttrdt has taiigbt the faithful iur u very long time 
that it h ihdr duty to girt their strength and their 

-TWer ( London), 1RS:5J5« l Nov. 16, 

■ Pvfitif* ami Mvmitij (New Yuri, IOT>, W 
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abilitHS for the service of the community and towards 
co-ojucratiun for the common good of the whole com- 
munity It is a demand of social justice, which tells us to 
break from the narrow circle of our private affairs, to 
take account of our fellow -beings, and to direct our 
strength towards the service of the community. 

She cannot properly fulfill the demands of social justice 
to collalx>ratc for the common good without taking part 
in governing, and thus in political life This obligation 
increases for us Catholics. In'canse, Wing educated on the 
basis of a Itealthy Christian outlook, we understand human 
and divine affair* Wrier, because nothing is strange to us. 

We have the duty to do good to e v er ybod y. "Therefore 
whilst wc have time, let us do good to all men, hut esjie- 
cially to those who are of the household of the Faith" 
(Gal. 6:10). This precept of the holy Faith turns us 
towards our fellow human tieings, towards social needs, 
towards |xilitiea1 demands, in order to bring into human 
life as much good as possible. We must revive in our- 
selves the desire for good for nil which is the lwginnmg 
of social reform. 

Political life is one of the most i mi m riant forms of 
temporal life, because it has to serve tht* common good. 

It must be directed by good men in order that they may 
act in a good manner. The vocation for this life is the 
vocation of fulfilling the social moral virtues. Morality is 
the basis of political life and its conditions. Only those 
who respect morality can demand power, which means 
only those who desire this good, and who seek to work to- 
gether in order to achieve it-* 1 

It is unfortunate that many Catholics identify politic:, with fraud, 
bribery, and shady business practices and will take no interest in 
what concerns the oomoonweal. There is justification, of course, 
for relenting the way that some public officials have acted, hut the 
office itself is not evil, atid the aberrations of sinful men will never 
lie overcome by good citizens denouncing the evils, hut remaining 
aloof from participation in affairs. Apathy, indifference and event 
contempt for politics will only bring more harm than good. For 
just as Catholics alone can bring forth Christian principles, so 


Op. i*t 2i<if 
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thp>- must take an active interest in political affairs. As Luigi 
Stum K a* Mated: 

I bit* W, in an add re** to Hrlgian Catholic y until,. said 
that jiolittcs are m act of charity inwards macs neighbor 
To wish fur public guMh t*i mirk .iml even sacrifice 1 1 pi 
this, mi!, b certainly m act «f charity when it i* noi 
strictly sin obligati mi ; ami when it is of uhltgatuw, it is an 
net uf MjciaJ justice { as live cap! mg of Ehe decimal UaMni > 

Even in public life it is necessary in create or rc-erratt 
the almasphere of Christian rcmmlitY, and this camxrf U 
d<*H? except by true ChrUiun* 11 

The Catholic eiriwm must avaunt hi* role in prnmiMig the 
ttftnnvcm gnat by taking an active interest in politic^ fur wlul 
truly benefits the country like* i*e benefit* the Church. The Catholic 
citijrn cannot remain isolated irons piihh' lif«% but mu-t du what- 
ever he can to render it rnfnptrtcEv Christian. To dir Luigi Slurao 
once more; 

A Catholic in a regime of freednm cannot remain i&ulufcd 
awl alien front the life of die liindem Slate, which ha- 
mam characteristic* and cull uni) and monl lunc- 
i i • til- that il onset had naS. and mm controls almost all 
the forces of society. If the Catholic remains aloof, he a* 
sumr.* grave respcnsibiliur^ before t htt| and his neiRhliiJr, 
for tuo often this means akiiH^riin^ tin? coaimuciw i.i! to 
dime who do not rticcjgni**- %\wr Jaw- of Christian 
morality-* I * * 4 

I p i ilitic- and morality should work hand in hand. There should 
Ik mi discord Isefcwran them, in > quarreling about rights alhjut 
wlmi lielrjt^gs to Cod and tr> Caesar^ fur* as Michael de la Bdojftrt 
luus observed , * many things belong In both. Imt under di iTert-rrt 
upecti and for different purposes One must attribute the sneer ** 
utd die realistic spent of dmorracy in the nineteenth centiifv t » 
the fact rtm-it it was built on men who, tin aigh unlcanied, were wise 
and strung with a wisdom and character largely due to llirir re- 
ligion and to the discipline it demanded “■* 

• ’P^itka] Dtrticj of a Citizen," E fifth, 12:4 L Autumn IWr), 10ft. 

m Potitif t ami Marahty. 112. 

“ I*nfi of /Irm^rrarr l l.utwton. I'AJl K 54, 
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The timidity and false prudence of not taking part in politic? 
is not virtuous but blameworthy. Little, if anything, is gained b\ 
such an attitude and often much is lost- The Catholic citizen ha- 
the obligation to fulfill his duties, an obligation that ultimately 
goes back to God, for in the work of the epigram: “There is in 
right without a duty and there is no duty ajKtrt from God.” The 
obligation* l>i 1 1 1 1 > in juitiiir- as well ii> in any other phase of human 
existence for the common good is at stake. The proper intelligent 
interest and activity in political matters may bring about much 
good for I he state and the Church, while irreparable harm may 
come through negligence, indifference, and carelessness on the 
part of so me, as well as the corruption of those who take advantage 
of these defects in human nature to serve their own selfish interests. 
'File field of [Militics is wide open to the Catholic, to render serv ice 
to God and to Caesar, to the Church and to the common good, to 
spiritual advance m ent and temporal progress, t ince more we may 
refer tn Mr, fie la Bedoyerc : 

In modern f>olttic$. where the mural aspect is always in 
the forefront, it is hard for flue religiously well-educated 
Catholic to feel at home. He prefers the complete emanci- 
pation From religious and moral considerations, as he 
thinks, of the business or professional world. Hence the 
paucity of Catholics in Parliament or in local government 
to the detriment of Christian influence upon the nation. 

And, on the whole it will be admitted th.it such Catholic 
representatives as we have do fairly good work in defense 
of Christian principles, earning thereby in the Isargain the 
deepest respect of their fellow politicians. Nonetheless it 
is obvious that in jsolhiis generally, there lies a magnif- 
icent Add for Christian influence that has been scarcely 
tapped at all.** 

2. GRAVITY UP THE OBLIGATION OK VOTING 
a. From Papal Pronounctmtnts 

In modern times the various Sovereign Pontiffs have reminded 
the faithful of their duty to vote, although Pope I’ius IX issued his 
famous Non rxpedit February 29, by which the Italians were 

*( 'kritlium Crisis (New Yurt. 194.?) , 106. 
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told "Ay eletti, ne clef ton" (Neither elected nor electors) t lu-ti they 
could not pan testate in their own elections. However this state- 
ment was by way of exception rather than general rule 

I ’ope Leo XI It continued the "hands off" policy for the Cath- 
olics in Italy, hut lie issue*] several masterly encyclicals on Cath- 
olic principles of politics. In Libert as humami he declared that “it 
is expedient to take part in the administration of public affairs, 
unless it be otherwise determined by reason of sonic i xcrjxional 
condition of things. And the Church approves of every one devill- 
ing his services lo the common good, ami doing all that he can 
fnr the defense, preservation, and prosperity of his country '* 7 
Then in Sapient iac chris tumor he voiced this maxim: "In short, 
where the Church does not forbid taking part in public affairs, it i> 
tit and proper to give support to men of acknowledged worth and 
who pledge themselves to serve well in the Catholic cause and in 
tm way may it be allowed to prefer to them such individuals as are 
hostile to religion.*' 5 * Earlier til Im mortal c Dei he had urged the 
faithful to u;-e popular institutions, so far as they could, for the 
advancement of truth and righteousness.** 

On May 14, 1895, Pope Leo relented in his prohibition against 
taking part in Kalian election!*, allowing the faithful to vote in ad- 
ministrative contests, but nnt in political ones. When Pope Pius \ 
ascended the papal throne in 1903 he held to the principle of the 
Son expedit, though he attenuated its force by granting dispensa- 
tions for the elections of l!XH and further modifying it with his 
// ferme pro posit o of June 1 1, 1905.*" lie declared that the faithful 
might take pan in such, elections as the bishops judged expedient 
to prevent the election of unworthy men. tic praised the initiative 
of Catholic laymen who sought to serve the Church and protect the 
rights of God in public life and asked for |w>litttal part inflation in 
these words : 

This makes it incumbent upon all Catholics to prepare 

themselves prudently and seriously for political life in 


* ASS 20, 594 
m ASS 22, y*7 2 9». 

m ASS JS* 177. 
m ASS 37. 741 ff, 
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case they should be called to it. Hence it becomes necessary 
that this same activity, already so laudably displayed by 
Catholics in preparing themselves by good electoral or- 
ganization, for administrative life in parish and city 
councils, should be extended to a suitable preparation and 
organization for political life.® 1 

Pope Pius also sent a letter to the Spanish people on the duty of 
voting (February 20, 1906), reminding them that when the cause 
of religion or of the state is endangered, no one can Ite indifferent. 
The faithful could render great good by taking |Kui in the elec- 
tions.*® 

In his document to the hierarchy of France, A f otre charge afos- 
tolique wherein he condemned the activity of Le Sitlon, this Piijh* 
again stressed the principle of political activity, implying thereby 
the responsibility of voting: “Is it not the duty of every Catholic 
to make use of the political arms which he has in his hands to 
defend her, and also to compel politics to remain in their own 
domain, and beyond rendering what is her due, to leave the Church 
alone In Singular* quadam of September 12, 1912, to the 
workmen of Germany he spoke of all moral activity as subject to 
the judgment and jurisdiction of the Church, obviously meaning 
that where political activity touched upon moral matters, it was 
wholly within the domain of the Church’s guidance. 

Pope Plus XI spoke a number of times on the duties of citizens, 


“ ASS 37, 75&, For a history c*f modern Italy are L. Sturm, Chunk imJ 
Slat*' jft Italy and the Coming Wortd (New York, 1945), 114 ff. 

m “Metninerinl o nines, perklitantc rcliftionc ant rcpuhlica, nemini licerc 
esse otiose, lamvcro qui rem sen sac rani scu dvilein erertcrc nituntur to 
maxim? spectaut ut, si detur, capes sant rem publicum k-gibusque icrendis 
dcsigiientur, Catholicos klrirco periculmti omni indusiria cavtre oportet : 
atqne tdeo, partium studiis deposit is, pro mcolumitate religion!* ct patriae 
operari stretntr : illud praecipue atnitetido ut turn ci vita turn, turn regni comilia. 
illi a (leant, qui altcnti election is uniuscuj usque adiunctis neanjti tempo rum 
locnrumque circmtistamiis, proul in niemorau eommentarii striprionibiis 
probe consul itur, religknis ac patriae util i tat i bus in publics re gerenda 
prospecturi melius vldeantur. , , ." ASS 39 (1906), 76, 

“ “Le devoir de tout catliolique n'ea-il done pas duscr des armes politique 
qu'il tietit eti mains pour la def entire, ct aussi pour forcer !a politique h rcster 
dans son dornainc trt a ac s’occupcr do I’f^glise qui pour lui rendre ce qui lui 
est dur“ August 25, 1910, AAS 2, 623, See Tablet (London), Sept. 10, 1910. 
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telling the faithful that there could lie no political Utga mundi since 
the times demanded their interest anil activity. Then in his Pat etna 
sane to the people of Mexico in 1926 he pointed out that “These 
counsels amt prescriptions ... in no wise will prevent the faithful 
who put them loyally into practice from fulfilling the duties and 
exercising the rights which they Have in common with other citizens. 
Indeed, on the contrary, their very title of Catholics requires that 
they make the best use of the right* and duties, fur tin* good of 
religion is inseparable from that of the fatherland, 

To the same people in a more advanced stage of their difficulties 
the Holy Father addressed another encyclical in 1^37 in which he 
stated explicitly the importance of the ballot: “Thus a Catholic will 
take care not to pass over his right to vote when the good of the 
Church or of the country requires it.”** 

lint of all the recent Popes ^Making on the duties of Catholics in 
(Hihlic life, and specifically i »ti the duty of voting, none bis I pern more 
emphatic titan Pope Pius XII who on a number of occasions has 
stressed the duty of the faithful in this matter, lie fore the critical 
elections of 1946 he sounded this warning to the Pastors and lenten 
Preachers of Rome : 

The exercise of the right to vote is an act of grave resfion- 
^Utility, at least when there is question involved of electing 
those whose office it will lie to give the country its con- 
stitution and its laws, particularly those law* which affect, 
for example, the sanctification of feast days, marriage, 
family life and school, and which give direction according 
to justice and equity, to the various phases of social life, 
li therefore, falls to the Church to explain to the faithful 
I heir moral duties which derive from their right to vote.** 


4 , 058. Addressed to the German Hierarchy uti -.ubjcel of «nt 
i liftmen's unions. 

* Feb. Z, im . 1 , 45 * 18 , 178 . 

roiirfiHliain, Mar, 28, 1937. A AS 1 s' 1 .*. 

* Catholic Mmd. 44:1001 {May l'4u), 301. 

"ft un dir i no, e at tempi slewo un iluvffe esM.’ii/iale delta ( hiesa di 
inUrnirr i ferleli, con la panda e con fli scritti, dal pulfiUo o nelle altre fnnne 
consnctc, intomo a tutto cif> che ctsici-nie la fede e i cosiuni, tivveru die e 
iiiconciliahili' con la sua propria dotlrina, c quiiuti Euanimissiliilt per i 
can die L da die si tratti di sistenu filosofid o rdigiod, <» doth scota die si 
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Later the same year on the occasion of his patronal feast, June 1. 
His Holiness gave an allocution to the Sacred College in which 
he spoke of the coming elections in Italy and France and the 
responsibility that rested with the voters. 

Tomorrow the citizens of two great nations will be 
crowding to the voting booths. Wliat is the fundamental 
issue in these elections? The question is whether these 
two nations, these two Latin sister nations which have 
more than one thousand years of Christian history behind 
them, will continue to lie established on the firm rock of 
Christianity, on the acknowledgment of a personal God, 
on the Indief of man's spiritual dignity and immortal 
destiny, or. on the contrary, will choose to place their 
future in the inexorable and totalitarian power of a ma- 
terialist state, which acknowledges no ideals beyond this 
earth, no religion, and no God. One or the other of these 
alternatives will be verified, according as the champions 
of Christian civilization or its enemies are returned at 
the bead of the poll. The decision lies with the electors, 
and the responsibility, an exalted but serious one, is 
theirs.*" 


propongemo i loro fautori, o ticllt turn coooeziuci tnurali rixuantwli la vita 
eosi dei singifli come ddl comm uni ta, 

"L’esercizin tie! dir it to di voto e tm atto dt grave responsibility morale. per 

10 mccio quaudo SI tratta tii deggere colon* die softD chiamati a dare al 
Pacse la sA cimstituzione e le sue leggi, quell? in parTicolare die toccano, 
per esempio, la sajifificarioiic della feste, il matrimonii*, la fawiglia. la ituola. 

11 regolamcntu secondo guistizia cd cqnita detle imiltcplici COfid iikuii sociali. 
Spetta percio alia Chicsa di spkgarv at f«icli j doveri morals, die da quel 
diritto dettorale derivano." A AS 3®L 1H7. 

““Domain stesso i rittadini di due grand i naaioni accnrrcranno in folk 
compaue alle ume dctlorali. Di die cosa in tondo si tratli? Si tratta di 
saprre se I'una rt I’altra dr quest? due rutrioni, di quest e duo sordlc Latkic, di 
ullramilknaria ci villa Christiana, conti nueranno ad appoggtarsi sulla sal da 
rocca del tristiancsimo, sul riconoscimento di im Dio personal?, mil a 
crcdfliza, ndb dignita spiriting c lU'irttrma dcstino dciruomO, o sc hivecc 
voranno rimctterc le sorti del lorn awetiire alt'impusibile onnipotenaa di uno 
statu materialist a, sonza ideal e ultraterreno. sciizi religion? c senza Dio. 

"Di quest! due cast si avverara 1'tuio o I'altro, second o che dalle ume 
u-seiranno vittoriosi i notni dei compbni ovvero del distruttori della civilta 
Christiana- La reposta ^ neUe mam degli elettori; esse nc portano I’augusta. 
ma pur quanto grave rcsponsahilita 1" A AS 38, 256-257, 
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But even more important than the elections of l!946 were those 
of 1948 in Italy when the Communists, bolder than before, openly 
\ow«i to gain, control of the government and threatened to harm 
the Church. As Vicar dC Christ and defender of the faith. Pope 
Pius Nil again addre^cd the Pastors and Lenten Preachers of 
Rome on the solemn obligation of the citizen to use the vote iti 
such grave cir com stances 

It is your right and duty to draw the attention of the 
faithful to the extraordinary importance of the coming 
elections, and to the moral responsibility which follows 
horn it for all those who have the right to vote. Without 
doubt the Church intends to remain outside ami above 
all |Hilitica1 parties, bat how could it lx.* possible to remain 
indifferent to the composition of a parliament to which 
the Constitution gives the power to legislate in matters 
which concern so directly the highest religious interest, 
and the condition of the life of the Church in Italy itself? 

. . . Consequently it follows: — That in the present 
circumstances it is strictly obligatory for whoever has the 
right, man or woman, to take part in the elections. He who 
abstains, particularly through indolence <»r from cowardice, 
thereby commits u grave sin, a mortal offense," 

Everyone has to vote according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. Now it is evident that the voice of 
conscience imposes on every sincere Catholic the necessity 
of giving his own vole to those candidates nr to (hose lists 
of candidates, which offer them truly adequate guarantees 
for the protection < if the rights of Got and of souls, for the 
true pood of individuals, of families, and of society. ac- 

'• ‘fi rtitn dintlo c dm ere ili auirarc I'attcfieionc *ki fedc-li *uJla itraordi- 
rtaria importanza ddle j»rt»Mtnc eleziijni c >ul)i respgti«ibilha morale cbe 
nc deriva a tutti cr.Inro i quali hanno it dirilto di vote, Setu» dubbics la Chicsa 
itnenlr di r«tarc al di fuori e at di sopra del jiartiti pdttki; m* come 
potrebbe rimaj»re indi tie rente alia compo^ieionc di un I ’v lament n. a I quale 
la Ctttituzicime da it potere di lesiierafe in inaterie chr ri guar darn. co*i 
dirrtttroenie i piii alii >ntef«o rrligiosi e U enfldizwiu di vita del la Chicsa 
in 1 tali 1 ? Da tutto do consetjHe ; 

"Gie, netfe prcienti dittMBW, i Jirdtu obMttio ivr quanli w lunno il 
diritto, tiomini e tkWMJ. di premier parte aNr elezn.ni Chi ne istienc. 
specialmente per indtktia o |>cf villa, emmmette iti « uti |«ni6 prave. 
una cotpa mortal* " A AS 40, ) 19. 
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curding to the laws of God and the Church’* moral teach- 
ing « 

Thun the Sovereign Pontiff emphasized the duty of voting; tin- 
grave obligation of voting in grave circumstances ; the guilt of 
serious sin for one who abstains without cause ; anti the obliga- 
tion uf voting according to one s conscience 

At the same time the Pope stressed the duty of tlte priest to 
make known to the faithful the gravity ot the obligation to vote, 
but warned that ^whenever from the pulpit you fulfil) the high and 
holy office of preaching the word of (iod. guard against descending 
to petty questions of fiarty politics, to the bitter conflicts of parties 
which irritate the soul, aggravate discords, weaken charity, and 
harm your own dignity and the office of your sacred ministry " 51 
The Holy Father further laid stress on the obligation of voting 
in allocutions to group* of Catholic women. In an address to the 
women of Rome, October 21 , 1 945, he slated : . , the electoral 

ballot in the hands of the Catholic woman is an important mean* 
towards the fulfillment of her strict duty in conscience, especially 
at the present time,” 73 **ller vote,” he said, "is a vide for peace. 
Hence in the interest and for the good of the family, she will hold 
fast to that norm, and she wilt always refuse her vote to any 
tendency, from whatever quarter it hails, to the selfish desires of 
domination, internal and external, of the peace fit the nation. 4 ** 1 
Before the elections in France and Italy in 19-16 he spoke to 
women of both countries in this fashion: 

A good number of you already enjoy political rights. These 
{Militical rights have corresponding duties-— the right to 
vote, the duty to vote, the duty of giving your vote only 


*■ "Ojimnn ha da votare HOfulo il del tattle delta propria cmcienaa. Ora 
t evident? che la voce della «ndnta impale ad oani Mitcero called ico di dare 
il proprici voto a quei candidal i o a quelle lisle di utiilidati. che offrono 
aarande wramente sufficient per la tuteb dei itriui di I >m e delle anime, 
per il veru bc*ic dei siiiRoli, delta Umiglie e della vx-ietA. ^n-tnido la te>TRc tb 
Dio e la dnrtrina morale emtiana." / bid, 
n Ibid. 

n QufftO grande rostra, A AS 37, 291. English translation by N.C.W.C of 
Washington, D. C.. 9. 
w Ibid.. English trs. 12. 
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to those candidates or those lists of candidates that ofTcr 
not vague and ambiguous promises but certain guarantees 
which respect the rights of God and of religion. 

Think carefully. This right is sacred fur you. It obliges 
you before God, localise with your ballot you have in 
your hands the higher interests of your country. You are 
concerned with safeguarding and preserving for your 
people its Christian culture; for its girls aud women their 
dignity ; and for families their Christian mothers. The time 
is serious. Know well your responsibilities,” 

In an allocution to the Congress of the International Union of 
Catholic Women's Leagues, September 11, 1947, the Lope spoke 
of the gravity of the obligation for all. lie insisted that those who 
would not take part would tw guilty of serious sin. “There is a 
heavy responsibility on everyone, man or woman, who has the 
right to vote, especially when the interests of religion are at stake ; 
abstention in this case, in itself, it should be thoroughly under- 
stood, is a grave and fatal sin of omission. On the contrary, to 
exercise and to exercise well, one's right to vote is to work ef- 
fectively fur the good of the people, a* loyal defenders of God 
and of the Church. " Ta 

From these papal pronouncements we learn of the grave char- 
acter of the obligation of voting, particularly in circumstances of 
serious import to the good of the Church or state. Pope Leo XIII 
laid down the general principle of interest in political affairs and 
each of the succeeding Popes stressed the obligation in particular 
circumstances. From their writings and addresses we know that 
a Catholic cannot lie indifferent to his nidi gat ions as a citizen, but 
must use the political forces at his disposal, particularly the right 
to vote, to I letter the status of religion and of the common good, 
particularly when either cause or both demand his vote- 

in given instances, the obligation of voting may lie grave, that 
is, binding tinder pain of mortal sin, when there is danger that 
evil forces may gain control of the government and this danger 
can lie averted or lessened by an election. The vote obliges all 
citizens, both men and women; it is a trust by which they can 

"X.CAY.C. news ts lease, May 13, 1946. 

'“'AAS 39, 486. English trs. 7. 
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promote good or evil; it is an obligation binding in the sight of 
God. The voter must follow the dictates of his conscience, but 
refuse his vote to any forces that would bring evil to the Church 
or to his country. He must give his vote so as to work effectively 
for the good of the people, as a loyal defender of God and of the 
Church. 

Thus have the Popes stress ed the importance of the vote in the 
social, political, economic,, ami religious life of a country. I lemre the 
faithful have the additional responsibility of obeying the counsels 
and commands of the Vicar of Christ as well as promoting the 
common good of Church and state 


b. From Episcopal Directives 

Advice and exhortation to use the ballot as a means of promot- 
ing the cause of religion and the welfare of the country were by 
no means limited to the Popes, Again and again in many jiurts 
of the world tin- bishop* of the Church have raUed their voice > 
to urge and command the faithful to discharge their obligation of 
using the franchise, 

In iy2I Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, addressed a 
pastoral to hi> flock on this duty. Later, in a joint letter to all 
French Catholic-*, the hierarchy gave this message: 

It is a duty of conscience for all citizens honored with 
the right of suffrage to vote honestly and wisely with the 
sole aim of benefiting llw country. The citizens art: sub- 
ject to the divine law as is the Church. Of our votes, as 
of all our actions, God will demand an account. Tlie duty 
of voting is so much the more binding upon conscience 
because of its good or evil exercise depends the gravest 
interests of the country and of religion 

It is your duty to vote. To neglect to do so would lie 
a culpable aMicatinn of duty on your part. It is your 
duty to vote honestly; tliat is to say, for men worthy of 
your esteem and vonr trust, h is your duty to vote zvistty; 
that is to iay t in such a way as not to waste your votes. It 
would be better to cast them for candidates who, although 
not giving complete satisfaction to all our legitimate de- 
mands, would lead us to expect from them a line of 
conduct useful to the country, rather tlian to keep your 
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votes for other* whose program indeed may be more 
perfect, but whose almost certain defeat might open die 
door to the enemies of religion and of the social order. 7 " 

Again m a joint jiasiora) of February 6, 1924* the French hier- 
archy related their advice that the faithful should use their vote 
and use it honestly. 

Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris, wrote of the obliga- 
tion of voting in his Le petit tnenur! des questiims eontempomines 
in the following way. He called the vote "the normal means o: 
contributing to the good management of public office. " TT 

Since citizens choose government officials by their vote*, 
and to a certain degree control their activities in office, 
we must say that it is every citizen's duty to vote. His 
vote is the normal means of contributing to the good man- 
agement of public office. If a citizen votes wisely, he will 
usually be able to check evil, and will, at times, effect 
real good. In any event, be will always add prestige to 
a good cause by increasing the number of votes in its 
favor. 

A citizen's obligation to vote is stilt more grave when 
in certain circumstances his failure to vote is likely to 
bring al>oul the election of a poor candidate, who might 
do liarm by aiding and allotting measure* contrary to 
religion, to morality, and to the true interests of his 
country, 1 * 

Cardinal Suhard, also Archbishop of Paris, sent a letter to his 
clergy ( as given m La Croix. April 27. 1946) reminding the faith- 
ful of the duty to vole. He declared that abstention would be gravely 
sinful and asked the "Christians to ensure by their votes respect 
for the rights of the human person and for the liberty of the family, 
the protection of the interests and dignity of the workers, the de- 
fense of the individual, civic and religious liberties, and the main- 
tenance in France of a spiritual ideal corresponding to the genius 
of the nation."™ 


*■ Given liy K ran- Hot and. op. cii.. 207-208, 

* (Pam, 1934), 15. 

*fbid, 
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I Jkr the saint' year for the feast erf Christ the King { October 
31 ) lie issued a statement to lie read in all the churches under his 
jurisdiction. His instruction?' on the obligation of voting were the 
following : 

1;, It is necessary to vote. That i$ an absolute duty. 
Mtstention would constitute a grave fault !( it inescus* 
able, 

2. It is necessary to vote justly. That is to say: For 
social progress, particularly the increasing amelioration of 
the condition of the workers and their effectual participa- 
tion in the life of the nation, for the affirmation and safe- 
guarding of individual, family, civic, and religious duties 

■ m 1 

3. It is necessary to vnte usefully, That is to say, will', 
a sense of what is oppo rtune. To know how to renounce 
partisan bitterness or even legitimate preferences. To 
firing votes to the list which, taking account of local con- 
ditions, seem to have the most chance of ensuring the 
success of rhe ideas enumerated above.** 

In the important elections of June, ! l >51, nearly all the bishops 
of France issued pastoral letters on the duly of voting. In printing 
a selection of these statements, f.a Croix said it was impossible 
Jo quote them all. They were cast in similar terms, insisting (1) 
upon the duty of voting and (2) «[*jn the duty of voting only for 
those candidates who were prepared to sttpjKirt spiritual values 
and in jiarticular to support a true freedom of choice tn education 
that would make it jxissibk* for parents to send their children to 
Catholic schools. Such were the statements of Cardinal Gerlier 
and Cardinal Leinhart.* 1 

Archbishop Feltin of I’aris said that to abstain was treason.* 1 
Archbishop Michaud of Bordeaux declared that no one was free 
from grave sin for not voting unless it were actually impossible 
for him to do so * 1 Archbishop Lefebre of Bourges said there was 
no excuse for attaining simply because one had lieen disap- 


m 7 iibUt [London), 1KH:5557 (Nov. 9, 1940 ). *4-t 
“ Tablet > I j ihiloii ) , 197:5795 {June 16, 1951). 485. 

9 Ibid. 
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pointed with the performance of a party in which he had placed 
his hopes*"* Bishop Jaquin of Moulins reminded his flock that 
none could do anything that would favor Communism, while Bishop 
Maihicu of Aire and l fax declared that it was not enough simply 
to register a vote against Communism, since the French Socialist 
Party had always shown a constant malevolent opposition to Cath- 
olic ideals. 81 

When the French people failed to vote in the elections of Oc- 
tober 7. 1951, several members of the Hierarch} issued statements 
condemning such indifference. Cardinal Gerlicr, Archbishop of 
Lyons, and Cardinal Leinhart, Bishop of Lille, were particularly out- 
spoken, "To vote." said Cardinal Lc inart, “is a serious obligation, 
abstention from which would be a sin. Each person has one vote, 
It he does not express his wishes by casting his ballot, it is 
equivalent to giving an extra vote to the opposition. One does not 
escape his responsibilities as n citizen by not voting, he increases 
them." 83 * 

During the restless post-war years in Italy memlxtrs of the Hier- 
archy followed the lead of the Holy Father in stressing the moral 
obligation of voting. They wrote at length on this duty for all 
the faithful. Some pointed out that abstention from the polls would 
lie gravely sinful ; that voting for enemies of the Church would 
lie a mortal sin; and all urged their subject? to vote fur candidates 
who would benefit the Church and the nation. 

In lits I-enten pastoral of 1946 Cardinal Salotti rqxvited the 
message of the Holy Father and went on to say : 

As a shepherd of souls I have not only the right but the 
duty to enlighten my Rock tin the difficulties and dangers 
of this moment of historic importance. The present hour 
is so dark and the dangers of such magnitude threaten, 
that alt citizens must interest themselves in the elections. 
Absenteeism is today a grievous fault, due to egoism or 
weakness, fear, if not cowardice. It would be wrong to 
assume that one vote more or less matters little. Alajorities 
can lie won or lost by a few' votes only. Enemies of God 
and the Church will go to the polls in a compact mass* — 


m lM. 
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why should Catholics do otherwise? One does not favor 
the hum! ih- or the poor by staying at home on election 
day" 

Cardinal L os sat i, Archbishop of Turin, urged the faithful to 
support th< se candidates who gave proof of liieir honesty, of the 
practice of religion, of obedience to the Church and to the Holy 
See, and of understanding and observing the principles of Christian 
sociology for the welfare of the workers and the good of the 
country ,* 1 Cardinal Kulfini, Archbishop of Palermo, and the hier- 
archy of Sicily declared that ‘‘No one should abstain from voting 
for any reason whatsoever " 84 and that to vote for evil men was 
contrary' to religion and moral principles. 

In February, l'.MK, Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, 
whose diocese is the largest in Italy and regarded as the most im- 
portant politically outside of Home, wrote a circular to his clergy 
on the significance of voting. Recalling the instructions already 
issued by Cardinal Piazza of Venice, he went on to say ihat absolu- 
tion must be refused to Communists and to members of move- 
ments contrary to the Christian faith, when the people formally ad’ 
here to the errors contained in these doctrines and secondly, when 
they cooperate, even if only materially and especially by giving their 
vote to these nefarious groups, and by refusing to discontinue their 
cooperation after a warning." lie added: 

The Church recognizes any form of legitimate govern- 
ment, provided it is organized according to the laws and 
aimed at the achievement of the common welfare, it is 
the duty of Christians to vote in political and administra- 
tive elections, and the vote of everyone should he free ami 
given according to his conscience. It is gravely unlawful 
for any of the faithful to give their votes to candidates, or 
lists of candidates, that are manifestly contrary to the 
Church A* 


' Prom “Saiixarno L'ltaiia — IvCt us save Italy," Tahiti (London), I87;5$£n 
( Apr, 6, 1946), 173. 

« Tahiti (London), 191:5624 (Mar. 6, 1948). IM. 

■"/friVL. 150. 

“Ibid., 191 :5fi23 ( Fib. 28, 1948). 138, 
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In March, 1948, the Sacred Const storial Congregation declared 
that all the citizens ui Italy were bound to vote, liut only for 
"those candidates in which there is a certainty that they will 
respect and defend the observance of the divine laws and the right' 
of religion and of the Church in both private and public life."" 1 

The Archbishops and Bishops of Liguria told their people to 
use the ballot, especially to oppose Communism,, and to vote "in 
accordance with conscience or else they not only sin mortally, but 
likewise become responsible for all the consequences of their action. 
Confessors are bound to comply with this ruling fof refusing 
absolution to those who refuse to give up Communism J in the 
execution of their high office . . - when denying or granting the 
sacrament of penance “ ' - 

Three years later in 1951 Cardinal Eli a Dal I a Costa of Florence 
told the faithful of his archdiocese that failure to vote in certain 
critical circumstances was a more grievous sin than missing Sun- 
day Mass or neglecting the annual Easter Communion. Such were 
his strong words: 

Even township elections can cause enormous damage to 
our institutions. To realize the importance of this it is 
enough to observe that whoever abstains from voting, or 
who votes for individuals who oppose Christian faith and 
morals, automatically makes himself responsible tor all 
the damages that come after that to souls arid to con- 
sciences, Be thus makes himself guilty of a sin much 
greater than missing Mass on Sunday or not making 
the Easter Duty. The latter are individual sins, whereas a 
badly given vote or a neglected vote is a social sin which 
damages — and oh hmv gravely it damages — the a im- 
munity, the countryside anti the very state itself. u 

Cardinal Schuster also told his people to vote in this vital elec- 
tion affecting "our religion and our future" because "it will decide 
whether Italy will remain tree and Catholic, or whether it will be 
grouped among the states which are satellites of the Soviet 
Union."** He called upon the priests to oiler prayers for three 


“ Ibid. 
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(lays prior tu the dection for the defeat of Communism. The bishops 
of the regions of Liguria and Km ilia urged their flocks, to vote 
against the enemies of religion.** The semi-official paper of the 
Vatican, L'Osservatore Romano, devoted a front page article to 
the "Peremptory' Duty 11 of voting m the elections to subdue the 
forces of evil.** 

ft will he understood, of course, that the*; admonitions and 
commands from the hierarchy dealt with grave circumstances so 
that the obligation of voting at these times were grave. But they 
illustrate the gravity of the duty in times of crisis and certainly 
the principle holds in alt times of similar diameter 

The members of the Dutch Hierarchy stressed the obligation 
of voting in a letter dated May 12, 1946. After quoting the Holy 
Father's words from the allocution of March 16, they reminded 
the faithful that voting in Holland was a legal duty as well as a 
moral right and it should be taken seriously since the elections 
would "decide the broad outline of Government policy, and of 
the spiritual and material reconstruction of the fat her Land."* 1 They 
continuer! : 

In the past years we have experienced the true signif- 
icance of the people bring deprived of any real influence 
in State administration. For this reason all Catholics must 
fulfill the obligation to vote imposed upon them by law’; 
and since political life must also he based on the spiritual 
principles ot Christianity, they must consider themselves 
bound to elm only those persons whom they may reason- 
ably expect to Ik* guided by these principles in the spheres 
of legislation and administration. The fulfillment of these 
ideals is, under the given circumstances, in the opinion 
of the episcopate, best guaranteed hv the Catholic People's 
Party.** 

Perhaps one of the finest and most important statements issued 
by any member of the Catholic episcopate was that of Cardinal 
Hlnnd drawn up at jasna Cora September 10, 1946. Distributed 


“ Seuf York Times. HJtCWifM ( May 20. 1951), 1:16 
"Ibid. 
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to the clergy tn stencilled copies because the government would 
not allow its printing, it took six weeks for circulation Itefore it 
could lie read simultaneously in all churches October 20, It was 
not published in any secular newspapers and Catholic papers were 
allowed to print only resumes and short extracts. The following 
principles might well be adopted In all the faithful ( the full text 
may lie found in the appendix): 

The Electoral Duties of Catholics. . , . Participation in 
voting i_s an essential necessity for a danocraiic state, and 
is both a right and an obligation of all citizens. From 
this the following conclusions result : — 

1. Catholics, as members of a State community, luive 
the right of expressing their political convictions, 

2. Catholics liave the right to decide by their votes 
the most cssent ial laws of Polish public life. 

3. Catholics have a civic, national and religious duty to 
take part in the elections. 

4. Catholics may not belong to organizations or parties 
the principles of which contradict Christian teaching, or 
the deeds and activities of which aim in reality to the 
undermining of Christian ethics. 

5. Catholics may vote only for such persons, lists of 
candidates, and electoral programmes, as are not opposed 
to Catholic teaching and morality. 

6. Catholics may neither vote for nor put themselves 
forward as candidates for electoral liTs the programmes 
or governing methods of which are repignant to common- 
sense, to the well-being of the nation and the State, to 
Christian morality and the Catholic outlook, 

7. Catholics should only vote for candidates of tried 
probity and righteousness who deserve confidence and are 
worthy representatives of the well-being of the Polish 
State, and of the Church. 

8. Catholics cannot refrain from voting without a fair 
and wise reason : for each vote, given according tn the 
above recommendations, cither promotes the common 
good or prevents evil* 1 

Cardinal (iriflin of Westminster delivered a statement on “The 
Christian Duties in Political, Civil and Industrial Life" as his 
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J^cnten [jasun^il of 194& Pie gave special place and emphasis to 
the obligation of voting by all Christian citizens. We may quote 
his words in put; ‘'There art* some who housl that liecause of the 
corruption of politicians they refuse to vote. It is my duty to tell 
you that the Catholic citizen has an obligation to vote. The Holy 
lather himself recently declared that when grave issues are at 
stake to neglect to use the vote may lie a serious sin of o mission. ' ,,W) 

He then explained that the Church does not interfere with the 
freedom of Catholics in voting according to their consciences. The 
faithful may vote for any party or candidate provided they do not 
hold teachings contrary to religion. In this connection the cardinal 
quoted the words of Cardinal Hnumc in 1931 : 

First, in this country a man or woman is tree to join 
the political Party which makes the greatest apfieal to his 
sympathy and understanding. Secondly, having done so, 
he or she must be on guard against erroneous principles, 
which, on account of the affiliations which affect these 
parties, are to some extent at work within them. Thirdly, 
he may never deliver himself or his conscience, wholly into 
the keeping of any political Party. When his religious 
failh and his conscience come into conflict with the claims 
of the Party, he must oliey his conscience and withstand 
the demands which his Party make upon him. 101 

Cardinal Griffin warned against the thinking that one vote can 
make little difference ; usually the mimlier of people who reason 
this way is such that the result of an election might have been 
altered hy those who neglected to vote. Catholics, he said, share 
in the rcs| Kin si hi lily of the community and they must realize that 
they' who have the right to vote are in some manner responsible 
for the actions of those in high office. 10 ' 

Another group of bishops who insisted upon the obligation of 
Catholics to use their right of voting was the Hierarchy of the 
Philippine Islands who issued their pastoral under date of Ma^ 
21, 1949. They declared that “It is . . . the most sacred dury of 
flu- voter carefully to examine candidates and their jxihcit-s and 
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above all, irrespective of political parties or tactions, to cast his 
vote only tor those whose principles will advance the 1 jc»i interests, 
moral and social, of the state.” 1 ** They exhorted their people to 
scorn bribes and to vote honestly to improve the working condi- 
tions and standards of living. ‘‘Treasure that right to vote," they 
urged, “exercise it freely, intelligently, and with the greatest 
vigilance, lest any man infringe on your legitimate liberty of 
choice/*’** 

Prior to the General Election in Great Britain February 23, 
1950, the members of the Scottish Hierarchy sent out their own 
pastoral with principles fundamentally the same as those previously 
quoted hut with a special reference to their local conditions. 


1. No individual or party has a more pressing right to 
vote than another, where no particular moral principle is 
involved. No one may vote for parties nr candidates op- 
posed to the teachings of God and His Church. Thus 
Communism and atheistic materialism cannot have the 
vote of Catholics. . . , Our Catholic fieople ought to 1* 
sufficiently mature to apply these principles when making 
their choice of candidates. 

Again, our Catholic people should never act under the 
influence of party slogans, prejudices, or hatred, or at the 
orders of men who care nothing for them or for the re- 
ligion they profess. It is cm muon knowledge how 1 Cath- 
olics have been induced to vote as Communists, men 
pledged to our extermination, by means of appeals to class 
hatred and cupidity, 

A healthy realism is desirable in voters in time of an 
election. Since success depends on obtaining a majority 
every inducement is held out to attract voters. Promises 
made by politicians at election and other times have Ijcch 
known to have been broken, so that it becomes of the great- 
est importance to judge a candidate by his sincerity rather 
than by his party laltcl or the extravagances of promises 
Our aim should lie to elect good, sincere men. and not 
merely party jxditicians who have no mind of their own. ,r * 


“Catholic Mind, 47:1041 (Sept. 1949}, 568- 5*9 
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The Australian Hierarchy issued a letter ‘’Morality in Public 
Life" September 4, 1950, printed in pamphlet form and distributed 
in all the faithful. Among other matters the document treated of the 
obligation of voting in these terms: “In the matters of jxditics . . . 
it would lie a great mistake to believe that all the moral responsi- 
bility rest 'i on the shoulders only of those who play an active part 
in public life.” 10 * 

This duty to use his political rights binds the Christian 
not only in elections to determine the government of the 
nation, hut in local elections, and in others in which he is 
able to vote, such as his trade union, his employers* or 
profcssimial association. 

Nor does the duty of the Christian begin and end on 
election day. The good citizen will always watch what is 
being done in his name, and by using all legitimate means 
within his power will endure that no legislation nr other 
regulations will be passed which arc contrary to the 
principles of natural law or of religion." w 

Turning to statements from the American Hierarchy we find 


community, and die Mate, are but a means to a Divine end, and mini be used 
as instruments to that etui, (e) The duty of a government is to help its 
citizens towards God by providing them with the possibility of a decent living 
consonant with their status as children of God. It must also see that no sec- 
tion is favored at the expense of another, (d) The best help a Government 
can give is to secure the rights of the individual against public and private 
domination, and the right of private property, correctly interpreted, is the 
most imp naiit of these." Tahiti (London), 195:5726 (Feb, IS, W50), 136. 

im Cath«tie Mind, 4K:1U54 (Oct. 1950), 636. 

1<Tr [bid, Abo ; *' Since the vocation of politics is so noble, it follows that the 
responsibilities of those who take part in politics are equally great The men 
who govern the community, need therefore, to be very conscious of the truth, 
that although they may have been chosen by the people, the authority by 
which they govern comes from God. The authority is given to them ao that 
they may secure live well being net only of their own nation, but, as far as 
they can, the good of men and women everywhere.” Ibid,. 635. .Again: “When 
the association of which lie is a member adopts policies opposed to the moral 
law, or to the duties imposed by justice and charity, be cannot decline 
responsibility simply by saying tEiat he did not vole for the jHiIicy in question 
or lur thr committee which formulated j|_ Kor is he free from blatnc when 
he failed to sute at all, for his very failure to vote was, in itself, a r<*itribu- 
t urn to list- hij us tier committed." Ibid.. 633431 
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the following eloquent message issued (hiring the heated presidential 
campaign of J 840 : 

- , . reflect that you are accountable not only to society 
but to God* for the honest independent, and fearless ex- 
ercise of your own franchise, that it is a trust confid' d 
to you not for your private gain, hut for the public good, 
and if yielding to any undue influence you act either 
through favor, affection, or motives of di shooed gain 
against your own deliberate view of what will promote 
your country's good, you have violated your conscience, 
you have betrayed your trust, and you are a renegade m 
your country. 1 ”* 

Then in 1933 the Bishops of the Administrative Committees ot 
the National Catholic \\ elfare Council called attention to the duty 
of voting as an obligation of piety. They declared: 

In our form of government the obligation of bringing 
about a reform of the social order rests upon the citizens, 
who by their votes give a mandate to legislators and ex- 
ecutives. They make evident a civic duty, and for us Cath- 
olics it is also a religious one governed by tlie virtue of 
piety: that is, a certain filial piety toward our country 
which impels us to promote the reform of the social order 
by voting for ctmi[>etent anti conscientious men of high 
moral principles. 1 ™* 

The Most Rev. John McNidtolis, Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
wrote at least three pastoral letters on the obligation of using the 
franchise. In 1929, 1935, and 1939 he sent out messages to lie 
read in all the churches on the imjxurtance of voting ami the obliga- 
tion binding upon all. He asked that both men ati<1 women "vote in 
all elections” and “to make a sacrifice to discharge this important 
civic duty." 1 ™ He iurther asked that all Catholics not yet citizens 
become such as soon as possible and to use the right of voting 
as soon as they had secured it. "It is most important," he declared, 
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“that the good citizens Ijc thoroughly impressed with the importance 
of voting. Those who habitually vote and those who habitually 
refrain from voting cannot hut exercise an influence for good or 
evil on the community.'* 111 * 

He rejectee! the notion that the single vote is of no consequence, 
asserting that all should form the "habit of voting. Whether or not 
elections seem important, the principle of voting habitually is im- 
portant. Only a conscientious judgment, seriously formed, can 
justify the voter in remaining away from the poDs.” 111 The Arch* 
bishop continued : 

The Catholic voter is asked to consider whether we can 
have any responsibility iti ottr civil government except 
through recognized political parties, which will be held 
responsible to the people aw! which will merit cither their 
approval fir condemnation. The voter is asked to decide 
fur himself what method of government or what party w ill 
impose the greatest responsibility on those who represent 
the people and who should exercise authority for the gen- 
eral welfare, The decision should lie made according to the 
conscientious judgment of the individual, 1 *» 

Other ordinaries have urged the obligation of voting as Arch- 
bishop Lacey of San Antonio and Bishop Mussio of Steubenville, 
Archbishop Cushing of Boston was particularly emphatic during 
the elections of 1948 when a Planned Parenthood Bill (birth pre- 
vention i sought entrance into the state legislature. "Both as a 
citizen and as a spokesman for morality," he warned, *T am Ixnmd 
urgently to remind you of your solemn obligation to vote, and 
therefore to register and vote, T,,,, 

Within the more recent past Cardinal Spellman of New York 
w rote tetters to his people informing them of their fluty to use the 
ballot. In a letter dated October 4, 1949, he called the duty to 


"/Md 

1939 pastoral, The other references, unless indicated, are likewise from 
this letter since llie 1929 and 1935 directives are substantially the same as 
the former 
“/hid 

“ The Pitot l Muslim i . Oct ^0, 19#, 4, 
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register and vote as “our civic duty, our patriotic duty, and our 
religious duly.” He commented further: 

As Americans every one of us is resjjonsible for l jc pres- 
ervation of our Democratic Republic. The Republic is our 
guarantee of our liljertv. The men and women elected to 
public office have the power to preserve or destroy that 
Republic. They wield that power as legislators, judges, 
and executives. We have the power to elect good Amer- 
icans for these offices. We wield this power as voters on 
Registration and Election Days. 

. , , For the continuation of the United States of 
America and for the safeguarding of our (iod- given 
liberty, 1 ask every eligible man anti woman to do hi* or 
her conscientious duty by registering and voting ' * 

One year later he sent another me*s«ige 10 the people of New 
York (October 9, 1950) with the following content : “Therefore do 
1 ask all of you who are eligible to register and vote, but 1 beg 
you remember that while this is your privilege and duly, it is also 
your sacred responsibility to vote for honest and able men. Dearly 
beloved, I pray you, be loyal Americans and true Catholics protect 
your country, yourselves and your children: REGISTER AND 
VOTE !”"* 

In their pastoral of 1951 the American Hierarchy 'poke of tto- 
need to "recover that sense of personal obligation on the part of 
the voter." Eater they referred to man’s Ijeing faithful to moral 
principles as a “citizen, a voter. . . . and as a member of society.' * I! * 
Thus have the official teachers of the Church, the member* of 
the hierarchy, singled out and stressed the obligation of voting in 
civil elections. They have called it a duty not only to the State, but 
to God, a duty binding in conscience, a civil obligate >: with moral 
implications. They repeated the words of the Pope that in elec- 
tions of serious moment, abstention from the polls, without reason, 
would l)c a mortal sin. 

The bishops advised that the faithful must vote oi ly for those 
who will respect and defend the divine law and the rights of re- 
ligion and of the Church both in private and in public life; that 

Tke Catholic Newt. Oct. R, 1W9. h 
w lbid., Oct. 5. im 32 
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they must vcite wisely and honestly lor as Olivers *»id. usefully 
aiid intelligently) for it Is tail sufficient to go to the polks and cast 
the hal tot indifferently ; that they must vote so as to ensure the 
rights of the human person and the liberty of the family, the pro- 
tection of the interests and dignity of the workers, and to defend 
the individual, civic, and religious liberties. 

They further declared that a person sins who votes for a can- 
didate or list of candidates who are obviously against the Church. 
No one can belong to any party or organization nr support any 
system whose principles contradict Christian teaching nr whose 
activity undermines Christian morality. Moreover, the good citizen 
must von not only in those elections which detenu i tie the national 
government, hut all those of lesser magnitude, for upon them often 
hinges the kind of higher government 

It seems especially significant that these documents should ap- 
pear in these times when tin* forces uf atheistic dictatorships. Com- 
munist blocs, and ruthless, godless men strive to gain control of 
republican forms of government anti of those blessings that so 
many hold as their precious heritage. However, such interest in 
the moral aspects of politics is nothing new for the leaders of the 
Church, for it is their duty to safeguard the faith, to protect religion, 
and to defend human rights. Courageous prelates of the Church 
always raise their voices to inculcate fTiristian teaching when the 
needs of the times demand it. 

c. Statements oj Theologian* 

The. obligation of the citizen to vote in civil elections derives from 
an obligation in legal Justice, M * that is, rendering what is due for 

“"Justitia Iriialis: quia n lege manat ii<MtLic Crimpetit quo* lex aeslimat 
tme instruenrfu* ewe facilitate, nedum sit ins de se %inmtlis a ualura c« uEatrum." 
A. Vermeer sch, QuatStumtS it riufifui (BurKe-*. 1903), 87 "justitia lepalb 
seu grncraljt e*t viftus special!* justitiae quae drscribitur : Ifahitnv super- 
natural!* per qurm iirtusquiiquc red (lit quod debitum est rri publicae cujuj 
ipse pars eat. sive caput sire membrum, i.e , sive leges fcrcmlo etc. ad com- 
mune hi mum, 41 ve ubediendo legibus ob bon u in ctmiraiitie. Harr virtus per- 
lectinr est just ilia lurticuEari. qurniam nohi lilts object urn, bumim conrnimir 
ropkit ; cat tunen jusbtia nimis perfects, quia, ut facile mtellifriiur, non 
tta perfects liafet trip! item supra expodlam rationem quae ad justitiam 
reqttirilcir " ft. WaffrUcrt. A* jnstitia (Burges. lfW5>, 19. 
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the common good. This virtue regulates the citizen's obligations 
ami relations to the state, fused on the needs of tin* common good. 

It differs from commutative justice as regulating the exercise ot 
rights between man and mail nio ut ties, jacio ut facias J and from 
distributive justice as what is due to parts from the whole, as a 
ruler has the obligation of giving justice to his subjects. 111 ' 

I*egal justice differs front obedience, patriotism, liberality, and 
other similar virtues because the motive underlying the duties nf 
legal justice is the natural relation of the |>art-. to the whole Acts 
of legal justice are of obligation and the bads of the obligation ia 
the necessary nexus between the act and the common good, which 
the person is bound to promote. The proximate motive of obedience, 
patriotism, liberality, etc,, may be the common good, and though 
there be an obligation according to some virtue there is no strict 
obligation in justice. 

After defining justice as "a habit by which man renders to each 
one his due by a constant and perpetual will" St. Thomas Aquinas 
gives the following explanation of legal justice in his .VutiiriM 
theohujiae ; 

Justice . . . directs man in his relations w ith other men 
Now this may happen iti two ways : first, as regards his 
relations with individuals, secondly, as regards his rela- 
tions with others in general, insofar as a man w ho serves 
a community serves all who are included in that com- 
munity. Accordingly, justice in its proper acceptation can 
lie directed to another in both senses. Now it is evident 
that all who arc included in a community, stand in rela- 
tion to that community as parts to a whole ; while a part, 
as such, belongs to the whole, mi that whatever is the 
good of the part can be directed to the good of the whole, 

m “Justitia cummutjiiva. ci at, quae incliiu: privatum h ut ni ncm ad red- 
dmcium debitum strict tun ahrri huininc private, idque ad aequalitatem rei ad 
rem. ut »c- res quae deiuf, prursu* adacquat fei ilatsiae." J. Artnys-C. A, 
llamcn. Thcologia momtit, 2 vols. (Turin, 19*44 1 , l, 292. "Jmiitia dirtrih otm 
ea est, quae mclinat pridcipem ci usque mimstrns ad diitribwttb bona justa 
subilitnruni merita et necessitates ; jnstitn distributive rtiam. sed indirect* 
taut uni, versatur circa oner a dioribumda. qua ten us sc. distributio onerum 
rccidit ad quamdam bonorum pnrlitiuncm : liberum mini «« ah onerc habet 
ration cm bofii,” Ibid. 

“/Hd. 
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It follows therefore that the good of any virtue whether 
such virtue directs a man in relation tn himself or in 
relation to certain other individual persons, is referable 
to the common good, to which justice directs; so that 
all actions of virtue can pertain to justice, insofar as it 
directs man to the common good. It is in this sense that 
justice is called general justice. And since it belongs to 
the law tn direct to the common good as stated above 
i I'll, 90, 2), it follows that the justice which is in this 
way styled general is called legal justice, liecause man 
thereby is in harmony with the law which directs the acts 
of alt the virtues to the common good. 11 " 

Legal justice is both a general and a special virtue because 
the nature of its object, the common good, is such that any act of 
virtue can he ordained to it. It is a general virtue by reason of its 
power ol commanding and of ordering the acts of the other virtues 
to their end: a special virtue by reason of its special object, the 
common good* 1 

"* ‘'Jusdda . . ordinal liomiiiem ill cunijia ration? ml alium. Quod quidem 
I n hieM esse plnplieiter. Uno modo, ad alium sinjfulariter rrmsiderattim. Alio 
modo, ad alium in tommuiii, secundum scilicet quod ill*- qui servit alicui 
c< hiu rmmi tan servit omnibus liuwiiiibus qui sub conimimilate ilia commentin'. 
Ad utrumqut duilur sc potest habere nisi ilia secundum propriam ratioocm. 
Manifest urn est autetn quod Cannes qui sub cniiirmjnitate aliqna cnntincritur 
coni(iarantur ad cominuiikatcm sicul partes ad totum. Pars an tern id quod 
est totius osl : undo et quodlibct Ixmutn partis est ordinabile in honum totiits, 
Seconduro hoc ergo Ixnimn cuiuslibct virtutis, sive ordinantis aliquem himiinem 
ad so ipsLim sivo unlmantis ipsnm ad aliquas alias jHirscmas si ngu lares, est 
refer i hilt* ad Ik mum commune, ad quod ordinal ur msliiin. Et secundum hoc 
actus omnium virtiHum possum ad just Hi am pertinerc, secundum qwxl ordinal 
liomiiu-m ad botiutu commune. lit quantum ad hoe instil is dicitur virtus 
general!*. HI quia ad With pcrtinct ordinare in honum commune, tit supra 
ha bit uni rst, inefc est quod tails just ilia praedirto modo gene rails, dicitur 
justitia legal i*. quid scilicet per ram homo concordat legi ordinanti actus 
omnium virtuttnn in bonum commune." Suw»ta Theolotjuir, H-1I, 58, 5 c. 
Thc translation. unless otherwise indicated, is that of the Dominican Fathers 
(New York, 1948). 

See Hyacinth-M. HcrLng. De fiutitia tegali (Fribiirg, 1944), 44. Also his 
article in .tnfjeticum 14 (1937), 4fi4-J87. "Duplex est justitia quae est virtus 
cardinal!*, quae dicitur justitia speciali-; ; alia est justitia legaJis quae includit 
ointicm virtutem,” St, Thomas, h l faith. 1. Other references in the Angelic 
Doctor: III Sent. 9. 1,4. 15; 33. I. 1. 3; 33, 2 , 2, 3; /V vert*. 38, 1 ; Dc ±‘irt. 
t ard. 1 . 3 ail 3, 
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Now legal justice is the special virtue of the gtxxl citizen since 
it aims directly to promote the common good of political society. 
It deals with the rights of society to employ proimrtionate means 
to its end. Such justice obtain > between the citizen and society for 
"The good of the man as a citizen/' declares St. Thomas, "is that 
he lie ordained to the state as to the whole" [of which he is a 
part J. 1,1 And again: "The virtue of the good citizen is general 
justice through which one is ordained to the common good/’ 1 ® 2 

According to a schema prepared by Father William Ferree, 
S.M., legal justice in St. Thomas is an analogical concept with 
five meanings : ( 1 ) Actions dime according to law- for the common 
good; (2) Actions done according to positive law, human or 
divine; (3) Actions done according to divine taw; (4) Actions 
done according to the word or intention of human law ; and (5) 
Actions done in conformity with the words of law*, "courtroom 
justice/' 1 " 

Now it cannot be said that the citizen is obliged to vote by 
reason of any law, at least in the strict sense (except in those 
count lies where civil law makes it obligatory ) but he is obliged 
to vote by reason of his obligation to promote the common good. 
Every citizen has a double vocation, one which is proper to him 
as an individual man, another which he has in common with all 
others. A person's proper vocation and avocation as business man. 
physician, lawyer, laborer, architect, priest, etc., may tie the mean* 
to personal and family livelihood, but it is also a channel of public 
service. Through such public works the common welfare is forged 
together, for no matter how unimpressive and insignificant one’s 
activ ity may seem, it assumes importance and meaning when viewed 
in relation to the whole. To be a good citizen a person must realize 
the element of public good in what he is and the element of public 
service in what he does. 

Now while legal justice, as a general virtue, ordains the good 
of every' virtue to the common good, motivating the citizen in such 


"ftoBum . . . hominis inf|iun!um est cm* esl ut on I mrt ur secundum 
civitfttem tfianlum ad crimes. ” De ftriutibus im comment 1, 9. 

’““Virttii boni civis rat jusuth gcneralia, per qiiam atiejub ordinal ur ad 
hrmmn commune." Summa theolofjiae, I! -5ft, fi. 

™ /let of Social J mi icc (Washington, D, C„ 1942 ), 30 . 
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a way that Tic lias care anti concern for the commonweal ant! ordain* 
his action* aiul efforts with the common objective of society, it is 
also a special virtue in this sense: It looks to the state as a func- 
tional whole ordained and directed towards the end and possessed 
with rights to such an end by using the proper means. St. Thomas 
puts it thus : “Legal justice takes its name from its connection 
with law. Because it pertains to law to order things to the common 
good , . . this justice is called legal, for through it man conforms 
his actions to the law ordaining the acts of all the virtues to the 
common good.” 134 But “legal justice is essentially a special virtue 
since it looks to the common good as its proper object- And this 
is in the ruler principally, and as it were a rehi technically ; it is in 
the subjects secondarily, and as it were, administratively.”’^ This 
figure of speech is used advisedly, for just as the ruler is the 
architect, so to speak, of the edifice of society, so thr rest of the 
citizens are the builders whose services and lalmrs produce the 
finished building. Both are necessary that the state grow' and 
prosper. 

Legal justice is a disposition of the will ; a virtue by which the . 
citizen is inclined to, or is constantly willing to, fulfill his obliga- 1 
tions to the state. It expresses itself in a willingness to comply with 
the laws and to support national institutions for the benefit of the 
common good, showing itself in a special way in a republican form 
of government by taking an active part in the electoral franchise 
The moral obligation of voting finds its roots in legal justice. For 
since this virtue promotes the common good, the use of the franchise 
promotes lite goixi of the state, while the careless, negligent, in- 
different use, or non-use of the franchise contributes to the break- 
down of the common good. 

Older theologians did not consider the question of voting be- ' 
cause it did not arise at their times, but at the present day it is a 
very live issue, the more so when voting or non-voting may spell 
the difference between freedom and anarchy. A person is not 
hltssfully free of his obligation to vote; he is bound to exercise ri 


“*Sim*mw4 iktabgiae, II- II, 58. 5. 
“ Ibid , 6. 
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in* 1 1 t;m i ttlicr reqionsibQitje& For as Mon*iguor John A. Ryan 

lui:» well pointed mil : 

The duet' elements of citizenship are right-* anti duties. 
These are moral entities or categories. The relation of the 
citizen to the state is ethical as well as political. Mis rights 
arc not all conferred by the state ; some of litem are nat- 
ural. existing independently of the state, because they art- 
necessary" for the individual welfare. His duties to the 
state are not merely civil and political; in the main they 
are likewise moral, creating a binding force in conscience. 

, . . The duties of the citizen are truly ethical because the 
state is not a voluntary social institution. It is not like a 
fraternal society or professional association. 1 ^ 

Must moralists hold that voting is of obligation. Some say that 
the citizen Ls Ixuiud sub grain, others, sub inn. Some hold lltai 
per sc the obligation is grave, per accident it is light or of no 
obligation. In order to give a complete picture of the opinions we 
may consider the writings ot the various author*. 

The statement of Kodi-Prcuss is representative of many authors; 
"In most countries today the people govern themselves by electing 
their own lawgivers, judges, and executiv e officer*. I fence a second 
class of duties incumbent upon the citizen result* from his func- 
tions as an elector. *n»e right to vote has for il* corollary a sj>ecial 
duty and this duty is one of legal justice.”*** 

Slater gives this opinion: “In English speaking countries the 
]M-(»ple have a large share in the election of their rulers and such an 
important duty should lie Faithfully and religiously fulfilled. Then- 
may easily lie a moral obligation to vote at elections to prevent the 
election of one who would do grave harm if elected, or in order to 
secure the election of one whose election would be of great public 
benefit/**” Rot Davis speaks without qualification: "It is the duty 
of all citizens who have tlw right to vote to exercise Ural right when 
the common good of the state or the good of religion or morals re- 
quire their votes, and when their voting is useful ‘ 

Catholic Principles of Polities (Xe* York, 207. 

1<T Mural Theology, 5 volt. (St. lands, 1925-1933), 1 571. 

Afoml Theology, 2 train. (New York, 1907), 1, 103, 

Slant and Part ora! Theology, 4 vnU. ( London, 1949), 2. 90, 
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I atlan- McHugh buhls that there is a grave duty to use the 
privilege of voting especially in primaries, since the welfare of the 
community and the moral and physical well-being of the individuals 
depend upon the type of mm nominated or chosen to rule and on 
the ticket platforms voted fear. “The duty is not one of commutative 
justice, as the ballot is either a privilege or a thing commanded by 
authority, but not a service to which the citizen has bound hitnsdf 
by contract or office. The obligation is therefore one of legal justice, 
arising from the fact that the commonweal is everybody's business 
and responsibility especially in a republic.” 1 * 0 

Nohlin-ScHniilt declares that the citizen is bound by legal 
justice wfn-n his vote is needed to promote a good election or 
to prevent a bad one, 1 " 1 Merkelbach assert', that the citizen is 
bound by legal justice, though be refers to voting as a priv- 
ilege, 1 ” Lehmkuhl,” 1 LTmch, 1 * 1 Arregui, 1 ” and Muller”* speak 
of the obligation as binding in legal justice 

Motisjgnor John A, Ryan has been fur traps the most out- 
spoken of theologian* in the United States on the matter of 
voting. In several works, The Catholic Church and the Citizen 
The State amt the Church , Catholic Principles of Politics, and 
The Norm of Morality, he has written at length on the obli- 
gation of the franchise. Thus he says: "In a country which 
has representative form of government, furtherance of tin 
common good is affected mainly by elected officials, executive, 
legislative, and judicial. The responsibility of selecting honest and 
competent officials rests upon the voters. tt,aT 

Elsewhere he uses with approval the following statement from 


“* Manual of Moral Theology, 2 vols. (New York, 19.10). 2,619. 

l “ “SfngTili rives cx juslitla IcgaJi tenetttur uli jriiuU.iu- digendi, ubi usu-, 
linin', [arnllalis ad pr< intovcrslaiti bnnaiti vd tmpcdicndattt malam elect ionem 
ncees stria* utilis e*t-” Snmma rheofagiae moralis, 3 vol*. ( Katiifautme. 1939), 
2, 322 

alii autem ex privilegio difcentes sol cm cx juttttia legal i.” 3'urmn.i 
litr’itlmiutf mo raiis, 3 volt- (Paris, 1947), 2, 619. 

‘•‘Cioiwr commemtku (Friburg, 1903 ), 4ft3. 

“* Compendium tkealogiae moratu,! vds. ( Friburg, 192fj), 1, 9U. 

iheoloyiae moraiis (18. ed., Tlilhau, 1 94ft), 233. 

1M Sumtna thcotegioe moraiis (Paris, 1936), 310. 

'"The Catholic Church and the Citisen (New’ York, 1928). 66-67. 
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a booklet by the car d iiuth and bishops of France some years ago. 
Les principes cotholiqut's d' action civique . * To the extent that the 
constitution of a state established the right of voting as a mean* 
ni participating in the conduct of civil affairs the citizens, 
inasmuch as they art- bound to use this right for the public good, 
should regard its existence as a matter of conscience. Therefore, 
they arc obliged, first, to make use of this constitutional right, and 
secondly, to use it for the common good of 
He may be quoted further : 

'The Catholic citizen has . . . important duties as a 
v titer. In the first place he is morally bound to make use 
of the electoral franchise. From the performance of tins 
duty he can be excused only by a cur responding grave 
inconvenience. Since public officials juisse^s gn at power 
either lo harm or to benefit the community, those who 
elect them are charged with grave responsibility. 1 ** 

The second class of duties incumbent upon the citizens 
results from his electoral functions. In a republic, Icgisla- 
tion and administration depend finally upon the intelli- 
gence and morality of the voters. They have it in their 
power to make the government a good one or a had one. 
Whether the common good will lx- promoted or injured, 
depends upon the kind of laws enacted and the manner in 
which they arc administered; but the character of the 
laws and the administration is primarily determined by 
[hr way in which the citizens discharge their function 
of choosing legislators and adrniiutntnrs. Therefore, this 
iuncticin is of the gravest importance and the obligation 
it imposes is likewise grave. 1 ** 

The same author add* a new note, assert tug that the obligation 
to vote would seem to bind in commutative justice as well as legal 
justice. This is his line of argumentation: 

I t would seem, tike the obligations of public officials, they 
(the electoral duties] also fall under the head of strict or 
commutative justice. A group of legislators indict injury 


-■ The State and the Church (New York, IfcJO). 260-270. 

^ The Citizen, the Chunk, and (he State {Kew York, n.d) r 22. 
Ibid „ 24 , 
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upon (he community by a Iwd law, thereby violating strict 
justice. Are not the citizens who elated them guilty of 
the same bind of injustice, insofar as they foresaw the 
possibility? The difference between ibeir offence ami tliat 
of the legislators seems to he one of degree, not one of 
kind." 1 

It would seem, however, that the obligation of voting is not ime 
of committal rve justice, for the voters do not directly make the 
law's. They vote for the incumbents of public office who are hound 
tn promote the common good. It .seems that the function of the 
public official is specifically different from that of the ordinary 
voter, for while the official is lx mud on account of his salary by 
commutative justice to render service and to restitution if hr 
does not perform his duty, the ordinary citizen is noi held to such 
when casting his haiku. ir seems to us Ilia I the obligation of voting 
is one of legal justice rather than commutative justice. 

Some authors write of the obligation as one of charity as well 
a> justice, placing it under the virtue of pittas which includes 
l»oih charity anti justice. So hold Father Joseph Trunk, 1 ** Figbi- 
< iraztolt, 141 and Uiano-Varceno, 141 The latter declares that “charity 
obliges citizens to exercise their right in voting at the present time 
especially, for through the proper use of our rights the good of the 
country is promoted and evil is avoided. This is a duty of pielas. 

. "•« Fan fm n declares that voting is a duty in charily and does 
not refer to justice. 1 ” 

Vermeerscli states that the obligation does not arise formally from 
the right of suffrage, but from an obligation in legal justice.** 1 
lorio says that the obligation is one of legal justice and not of 
commutative justice 111 while Marc-Gcstermann says there is a 


“ 1 he State and the Church l New York, 1930), 275. 
v .A T kaimstic Imterpretatiim of Ciiic Right in the t ’nited States (Dayton. 

0., 193/), 21 (i. 

L'»rsus theotagiae muralis, 4 vols. (6, ed, Verona, 194fi(, l t 1 0,1. 

* Institytimes theologize moralist 5 vols. (Turin, 1934-1942), 2, 337, 

** Ibid. 

m \I mutate theorc ticn-prac tic u m theologize mtteaiis (Roma, 1950). I. 134. 

Qvaesliimes de }*stitU ( Rurgrs, 1903), 88, 

** fheoltuiia moralis. 3 vols, (,1. ed„ Naples. 194*, I, 2, kO. 
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grave obligation to choose good men, an obligation binding in legal 
justice,'” 

Rev, (ohm Wright (now Bishop) in National Patriotism in 
Papal Teaching implies that voting is one of the duties of patriotism. 
He says : 

True* here too it is primarily in justice (specifically 
legal justice) that the individual is bound to discharge 
his share of the responsibility for the commonweal of 
civil society ; but according to tlie argument of Pope 1 .00 
XIII, patriotism itself should prompt one to take an 
active part in the political life by which is administered 
that common good which is the object of patriotism, for 
“to take no share in public matters would be equally 
wrong ( We speak in general ) as not to have concern for, 
or not to bestow lahor upon, tlte common good." 11 

Jone says that voting is a civic duty which would seem to bind 
at least under venial sin wherever a good candidate has an un- 
worthy opponent. It might be a mortal sin if one’s refusal would 
result in the election of an unworthy opponent. 1,1 Father Francis 
Connell simply says that the “duty of the loyal citizen is the proper 
use of the ballot” and “When an office is to be filled by popular 
election, the responsibility of choosing a good man rests on the 
citizens.” 111 -' They do not refer to legal justice. Nor do Tatiquerey, 14 1 
Woutcrs, IH Primmer, 161 Hurth- Abelian, 4 64 and Piscetta-Gen- 
naro, w although they state that voting is of obligation. 

Hey ten declares tltat voting does not hind in conscience because 
it is a privilege and no one is bound to use a privilege. He declares 
that there is no strict debt due society in voting and if a law makes 
voting obligatory, then the law is merely penal. 1 “ l Jenicot holds the 

Institution's morales alphonsianae, 2 vols. (20. ed„ Paris. 1946), 2 2287. 
“ (Westminster, Md, 1943), 175. 

** ! ^fc^ral Theology (8 pr,. Westminster, McL, 1951), 204. 

“ Morality and Government (Washington. D. C-, 1949), 24. 

** Syno psis theologian nwralis, 3 vols. £10, ed, Paris, 1937). 3, 980. 
m Manuals theoloitiac moralis, 2 vols, (Burges, 1932), 2, 2287, 
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suae view, 1 "' 1 Whips an explanation for such an opinion is to be 
found in the fact that lioth authors arc from Belgium where civil law 
obliges the citizen > to vote, under penalty of a tine. 

Don Luigi Sturzo, one of the foremost Catholic sociologists and 
ffolitiail thinkers of modem times, writes of the citizen as having 
"the duty m send to public elective posts jxxiple who are morally 
honest and politically prepared.’' 1 * 0 lie adds a new note to the 
obligation as a duty binding in social justice. “To work for the 
public good,” he says, "is an act of charity . . . and when it is an 
obligation, it is a™ exercise of social justice,” 1 * 1 lie explains his 
view thus: 

may we say that the voter goes only to till a duty of 
charily towards society of which he is a part? Is it not 
Ircsuise lie receives from society' the guarantee of his 
liTiertv and of the maintenance of that social order that 
he has lierti able to five as a free man? Is there not an 
ethical relationship lie tween the voter and society as a 
whole? And if the voter, instead of giving the vote to an 
honest and capable person, gives it, consciously, to a dis- 
honest and incapable one, who will thereby firing damage 
to public administration ami who will even take advantage 
of the position for private purposes — has he not failed in 
his duties? This is therefore a duty of justice towards 
society. 1 ” 

Apart from legal justice it seems that the obligation to vote 
arises at£o from the duty of patriot ism. The citizen demonstrates 
this virtue not only by bearing arms in time of war but by sup- 
lining the country in time of peace, by paying taxes, obeying 
just laws, contributing to the national institutions, and by taking 
an active mid intelligent interest in political matters. Just as 
patriotism includes all the act?- of low and service to ones country, 
so it includes the use of the electoral franchise for the good of the 
homeland. For as St. Thomas declares one virtue may command 
another, so legal justice commands patriotism as a potential part. 

* /njetimtivnrs theotogiaf muraiif, 2 Volji, ( drupels. 193?) ), l, 359. 

■* “'The Politksi Unties of a CHiacn." Epistle. 12:4 (Autumn, 19461, 10ft. 

™ Ibid. 

** Ibid. 
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Most authors who speak of the obligation nt voting say that it 
is sub grain in itself or sub grain in matters of grave moment. 
After a consideration of the arguments and opinions it seems safe 
to conclude that the citizen is hound Inn to vote in every ordi- 
nary election. If he fails through laziness, indifference, etc., he 
commits a venial sin. If. however, a person fails to vote over a 
period of time, thus becoming an habitual non-voter, he would 
commit a moral sin for tlie number of omissions could accumulate 
to constitute a mortal sin. 

If the issue were serious, as the case between a Communist or 
the member of an equally evil group and a good and capable man 
and there was a chance of the evil man being elected, then the 
citizen would lie bound sub grain to vote for the worthy candidate. 
If he voted for ihe Communist or did not vote at all, he would sin 
mortally. If there were no chance of the unworthy man being 
elected, then obviously the obligation would not be sub gravi. 

From the statements of theologians it seems that the obligation 
of voting is grave ex gcncre stto, whose matter is important in 
itself but which admits of parvity of matter in individual cases. 
That is, in individual cases the matter may be light, and a person 
would commit a venial sin by not voting or by voting contrary to 
moral principles. We speak of parvity of matter, for just as the 
sin of theft is mortal ex gcncre jmo, but admits of lightness of 
matter in some cases, so that all sins of theft arc not mortal sins; 
so in voting, while the obligation is grave ex gcncre suo, still in 
individual cases there may not be a sufficiently grave reason for 
voting at this lime or for this person, or coni ran' to the same, so 
that (he obligation would be light and the sin committed would be 
venial because the matter would be light. However, failure to take 
part in elections at all times or for a long time would be a serious 
sin, while failure to vote in an individual election (whose conse- 
quences are not grave) would be a venial sin. Those who vote for 
unworthy candidates in ordinary elections, all things being con- 
sidered, sill verbally. Such principles bold in national, slate, county, 
and local elections. 

The importance of the single vote is not to be minimized. By 
it candidates are elected to political office for the good or evil of 
both State and Church. Practically speaking what is needed is an 
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active and intelligent elect urate, for an indifferent and apathetic 
one is an invitation to tyranny. It will l>c remrmlxrred that when 
Hitler swept into power it was through the ballot or when Com- 
munism assumes control of a government it generally does so 
through the vote and not through any bloody coup. The obliga- 
tion of voting is not only recognized by the Popes, the members 
of the hierarchy and theologians ; it is stressed by political leaders 
as well and in the words of one of them ; 


The exercise of the suffrage would seem to be the ir- 
reducible mini mom of the citizen's political duties. With 
forty-seven million voting in the holly contested Presi- 
dential election of 1 944 out of a possible maximum of 
nearly eighty million, it i.*> evident that performance 
falls considerably short of the ideal. Souk ref uniters, dis- 
turbed alout this failure, have urged the use of com- 
pulsion Such proposals, however, seem to be ill-founded. 

Hy and large the rule of natural selection oprraies in the 
exercise of the suffrage. Voting implies the formation of 
judgments on personalities and on economic, social, and 
political questions which often are of extreme intricacy. 

The unqualified person is probably uninterested; and the 
intelligent and well informed who fail to cast their ballot 
demonstrate an insensibility to social responsibility which 
does not bode well for their value as voters. JW 

There is little difficulty in concluding that voting is of moral 
obligation. It is a duty to which one is bound in conscience, a duty 
of justice and of patriotism as well, to be discharged with constant 
fidelity, for **, . . in the eyes of all tolerable Gtristians and of many 
who are not Christians, the position of legislators is one that avails 
much fur moral good or evil ; that bad legislators are a great mis- 
chief, and that the question nf their selection is a moral one.** 1 * 4 
It should be noted that while the Pope, bishops, and theologians 
have emphasized the importance of voting, they did so under 
different conditions. The Pope and the bishops generally stressed 
the obligation in times of crisis when there was danger of evil 


*" W* I ron fiudshall, The National Covemmettt of the American Peg pit 
(New York. 1948), 1200, 

“ Kd. O’Reilly, Relations of the Chvrch to Society (LuiiUun, 1 892 ) . 128, 
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forces gaining control of the government, e.g., the elections in 
Italy in ]*M6 and in 1 'J48, while the theologians considered the 
obligation as a function of tile citizen in a republican state. Despite 
this difference the authority of the Pope and of the members of 
the hierarchy can he called upon to emphasize the need of voting 
in elections apart from unusual conditions, for good government 
is dependent upon the way the voters use their ballot. Moreover, 
some of the bishops, such as Cardinal Spellman and Archbishop 
McNicholas have pointed out the obligation of voting apart from 
any grave danger imminent at the time. 

X CONDITIONS THAT MAY RELIEVE ONE FROM THE OBLIGATION 

OF VOTING 

While in genera) it seems that the citizen is bound sub /ew to 
vote in every ordinary election, and even mb grwi in matters of 
grave importance, there may lie* extenuating circumstance s that will 
relieve him of the obligation. While the gravity of the obligation 
depends upon the good to be gained and the evil to lx* avoided so 
that it is somewhat difficult to determine all the excusing causes, 
still some general principles may Ik.* listed. 

I f Lhe election were interpreted as the recognition of a tyrannical 
form of government or an unlawful one, there would lie no obliga- 
tion to vote. Indeed there would be an obligation of not voting. 1 *' 1 
Tanquerey points out that if a person were morally certain that 
his ballot would in no way affect the outcome of an election, he 
amid refrain from voting for a slight cause, although, he adds, it 
would be better to vote for some worthy candidate and thus give 
good example. 1 ** 

Slight reasons such as vacation, hunting, recreation, etc., would 
in themselves not constitute an excusing cause. Even in cases where 
it seems impossible to elect a worthy candidate, the citizen should 
vote to show others that they should not give up hope for victory 
in future elections: and that they should lie ready to use all lawful 
means to select good representatives. A grave cause ]>emiitting 

** Kolflin, op, fit,. 2. .132. 

" Op . cit., 3, m 
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a person to refrain from Kiting would be the loss of position with 
which he gains his livelihood . in 

Xoldin-Schmitt says that a legitimate reason excuses one from 
the obligation of voting because affirmative laws do not bind 
under grave inconvenience. Obviously the inconvenience has to 
lie greater than the evil that would be inqjeded. Even if there i-. 
no fear of grave evil, there is an obligation sub tevi to vote when 
there is need of demonstrating publicly Catholic opinion. In this 
instance a slight inconvenience would excuse a jKTson from 
voting, **“ 

[’rummer says that it is difficult to determine whether one sins 
gravely by neglecting to vote, since the gravity involved would 
depend tip.m the evil certain to be committed or certain not to 
be avoided.’ - * Loiano-Vareceno quotes this point and adds that 
the quality of the guilt deix*nds upon the person's conscience; gen- 
e rally the faithful think it licit In vote for anyone, without diV 
tiiiguishing between worthy and unworthy candidates. 1 ™ How- 
ever, they do wrong objectively and therefore their ideas should 
be corrected. 

With regard to voting for a communist candidate nr list of 
candidates many factors must he considered. According to the 
decrees of the Holy Office of July 1, 19+9, bearing the approval of 
Pope Pius XII it is not permitted to enlist in or to show favor 
to the Communist party. nor to read, publish, or spread any of 
their projwtganda. 171 Those who violate this decree by becoming 
party members are ipso facto apostates from the faith anti incur 
excommunication special* made reserved to the Holy See (Canon 
2314, # 1). Now’ while one of the faithful would not be excom- 
municated for voting for the Communists, still on the strength of 
this decree surely none of the faithful in the United States, or in 
any other country with a relatively free government could vote 
for the Communists on the plea advanced by tonic of accepting 
their social and economic program while rejecting their campaign 


" Ibid. 

m Op, cit. 2. 222 c. 
im Ot dt. 2 , 604 , 
m Op. cit.. 2.377 v. 
MAS 41 ( 19 + 91 , 334 . 
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against religion and the Church. With regard to Russia and certain 
satellite countries controlled by the Soviet it is difficult to say 
whether material cooperation might lie given or must not Ik* given. 
Surely nothing could be done that would constitute a positive 
denial of the faith. Hut in individual localities and areas so many 
elements enter in that it is difficult to draw a conclusion, Thus we 
prefer to withhold any judgment as to the application of this decree 
to countries under a Communist regime. 

Ferreres says that there is no obligation to vote if no good effect 
is forthcoming or if the result is of little importance However, 
the voting should tint be omit let I even if the good sought i* not im- 
mediate; at limes it is best to vote so that good men will receive 
encouragement and will exercise their power in a complete victory 
over their opponents. 1 ” 

V ermccrsch declares that when the duty of voting does not 
oblige by reason of any office, the >in of omission is never contrary* 
to commutative justice. Though the abstention may be an act of 
liad example the guilt is to 5 k* determined by comparing the in- 
convenience of voting with the evil to be overcome. lt * In practical 
life when a good honest candidate is opposed by an unworthy 
man, it doea lint seem that the citizen is excused from at least a 
slight sin by not voting. Moreover, when the outcome of an elec- 
tion is not foreseen, it is not a grave sin to abstain from voting. 
If there should be a danger of serious loss of goods or of honor, 
then only rarely would there be an obligation to vote.* r< 

ft dot's not seem, however, that a citizen is freed of the obliga- 
tion of voting > imply because there arc two candidates apparently 
equally good or equally bad. In the first instance, the citizens should 
vote conscientiously for the one considered better for surely there 
must I* some basis of judgment to consider one superior to another. 
In the second instance, the citizen might cast a blank ballot to indi- 
cate his disapproval of the candidates and he could publicly express 
his disapproval of the candidates such as by writing to a local 
newspaper about the candidates 

Then if the outcome of an election is certain, the voter should 


1, MJ. See Compendium 1, 4U.t 
Compendium, 2, 140 , 

*** Ibid. 
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use his franchise to encourage the worthy candidate or to dis- 
courage the unworthy one. For no matter how certain the outcome 
of an election, the voter has the personal obligation of seeing that 
a worthy man is chosen. 

4. conditions under which one m ay vote pom UNWORTHY 

CANDIDATES 

By the term "unworthy candidates" we do not necessarily mean 
men whose private lives arc morally reprehensible, but those who, 
if cUvt> d. would cause grave injur}' to the state or to religion, as 
for example, men of vacillating temperament who fear to make 
decisions. 

In practical life it is often difficult to determine whether a par- 
ticular candidate is worthy or unworthy tjvcaiisr there seems little 
upon which to judge accurately, especially in local or municipal 
elections. It does not follow that every C atholic is necessarily Ihe 
best mail for office and that every mm-i atholic is nor; nor that 
every Catholic will promote the interests of the common good of 
the stale and of religion and that the non -Catholic will not. Even 
if a man is of sterling character in his private life, he will not by 
necessity prove competent in public office. Sometimes too, as 
St. Roliert Bdlamiine pointed out in his De tatVu* ,, the so-called 
evil rulers may do more good than harm, as Saul and Solomon. 
It is better for the state to have an evil ruler than no ruler at all. 
for where there is no ruler the state cannot long endure, as the 
wise Sotonion observed : “Where there h no governor the people 
will fail/' 11 * 

When unworthy candidates are running for office, ordinarily a 
citi/cn does not have the obligation of voting for them. Indeed he 
would not lie permitted to vote for them if there were any reason- 
able way of electing a worthy man. either by organizing another 
party, by using the "write in" method, or by any other lawful 
means. On the other hand, it would be licit tu vote for an un- 
worthy man if the choice were only between or among unworthy 
candidates ; and it might even l* necessary' to vote for such an 


m e. 4, p, 7 . 
m P mv. 11:14, 
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unworthy candidate (if the voting were limited to Midi per- 
sonalities) and even for une who would render harm to the 
Church, provided [he election were only a choice from among un- 
worthy men and the voting for iht less uii worthy would present 
the election of another more itnw or thy. 

Since the act tif voting is good* it is lawful to vote for an un- 
worthy candidate provided there is a proportionate cause for the 
evil done and the good lust. This consideration Looks > imply to 
the act of voting in itself and does not consider other factors such 
as scandal, encouragement of unworthy men, and a had influence 
upon other voters. Obviously, if any or all of these other factors 
arc present, the excusing cause for voting for an unworthy can- 
didate would have to be proportionately graver, 1 " 

I -ehmkuhl says that it is never allowed to vote absolutely for a 
man of evil principles, hut hypothetic* it may be allowed if the 
election is between men of evil principles. Then one should vote 
for him who is kws evil (1) if he makes known the reason for his 
choice ; and ( 2) if the election is necessary to exclude a worse 
candidate. 171 The same author in his Corttr consrientiae lists the 
general argument* adding chat there must be no approbation nf the 
unworthy man or of his programme. 1 TB 

Tanquerey declares that if the vote is between a socialist and 
another liberal, the citizen may vote for the less evil, but lie should 
publicly declare why he is voting this way, to avoid any scnndalum 
pustlloruin P rummer says the same. 1 * 1 Actually, however, in 
the L'nited States and in other countries where the balloting is 
secret* there seems to be no need of declaring one's manner of 
voting. 

Several authors including I’ bach, 1 *" Merkel bach. 1 1,5 Iorio, !SJ 

,n "Omna fere modem! thcologi concedunt dertinnem mail rfepuiaii non 
esse quid intritna.-cuit] malum, ac preinde aiiquando jier aeddem ficere ad 
avertmrfa majors nub." P rummer, op, tit.. 2, 604 

"*Qp. cit.. 1 . 72). 

“*(1A rtf., 3* mi. 

m op, (it,. 2 , 604. 

*”■ Op . eU., 1 * 115 , 

“0*. dL. 1. 7»h. 

' m 0p. dt.. 2, 161. 
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Piscetta'Ciennaro, 1 ** and Sabetti- Barrett-^ allow for material c< 
operation in the election of an unworthy candidate when there are 
two unworthy men running for office* Ubach adds this point: 1 1 » 
There must he no cooperation in the evil which the man brings 
upon society after assuming office; (2) The voting most not be 
taken as an approval of the candidate or of his unworthiness. 
Merit? fbach asserts that such cooperation may In licit per acrid* ns 
if there is no hope that good men will lie elected without voting 
for the bad ones in the same election* 

,\m a practical point ii may lie remarked that at limes a citizen 
may have to vote for an unworthy man in order to vote tor a 
worthy one, e.g. T when people have to vote a straight party ticket, 
at lea^t in a primary election when the 'split ticket*’ is not |>er* 
milted. However the good to be gained would have to outweigh 
the evil to lie avoided, nr at least he equal to it. 

In his Casus (jenicol 11 * sets up a case of an election between a 
I literal and a Communist. To avoid scandal the citizen should give 
reasons fur voting for the liberal. One does not support the evil 
candidate but simply applies ihc principle of double effect. This 
author also says that a person may use a mental reservation in 
promising to vote for an unworthy man. 

Cardinal \mette. Archbishop of Paris, implies the liceity of 
voting for an unworthy candidate when he writes of voting for 
a lev* worthy one. 4, It would be law ful to cast them,” he writes, 
“for candidates who though not giving complete satisfaction to all 
our legitimate demands, would lead us to expect from them a line 
of conduct useful to the country, rather than to keep your votes 
for those w hose program would indeed lx* more perfect, hut whose 
almost certain defeat might open the door to the enemies of re- 
ligious and of the social order.” 1 ** 

Thus we may say that it is permitted to vote fur unworthy 
candidates ( that is, give material cooperation i if these arc the 
only type of men on the ballot lists ; in order to exclude the more 
unworthy ; in order to secure the election of one who is somewhat 

"Op, cit„ 4. 26. 4. 

"Op. cit, 262. 

“ Op. cit.. 1JH. 
m Rywi-Botand, 39/-208. 
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unworthy instead of voting for a good mail whose defeat i> certain ; 
and when the list is mixed containing both worthy and unworthy 
men, so that a citizen can vote for the former only by verting for 
the latter at the same time. 


S. SPECIFIC OBLIGATIONS OF VOTING 
a. In Certain Issues 

Both N old in 1 “and Ferrcres 1 ** point out that the general principles 
of the obligation of voting apply not only to national elections, hut 
to municipal and local elections as well. Obviously, however, the 
obligation to vote in a local election is usually not as grave as the 
obligation to vote in a national election since the latter is of greater 
moment However it is possible that at times there may Ik* even 
greater reason to vote in a local or state election, particularly in 
those places where a policy or candidate would be against the com- 
mon good of that locality, for example, a candidate for member’ 
ship on a school board. Or if a Communist were running for office 
in a city, county, or state and there were a favorable chance of his 
being elected, then the citizens would he obliged under pain of 
mortal sin to vote against the man, according to the principles of 
Pope Pius XII. 

A point of practical application, particularly in the United 
States, is the obligation of voting in primary elections where they 
are had, as well as in final or general elections. It may well be 
that the duty of voting in the primaries is of even greater obliga- 
tion, since in the primaries there is usually an opportunity of 
choosing a gix*d candidate while in the general election it may be- 
come the matter of making a choice between two candidates equally 
unworthy. Because a large percentage of eligible voters do not 
vote in the primaries there is even greater chance of unworthy 
men l>eirg nominated and elected with the consequent danger of 
incompetent ami selfish rule Voting in the primaries, then, is as 


Op. cit„ 2, 322, c. 
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tit spurt ant, and often mure important, than voting in the general 
elections.*” 

When the question of aid to children attending parochial schools 
Ijccame an issue in Ohio, Archbishop McNicholas sent the fol- 
lowing advice to his people in a pastoral letter of 1935. It senes 
as splendid counsel for people to vote habitually, 

in our form of democratic government the responsi- 
bility rests, in the last analysis, with the people. The voters 
can and should govern the country. It is therefore most 
important that good, sane, informed citizens he thoroughly 
impressed with the importance of discharging their duty, 
since citizens, habitually voting, cannot but exercise a 
potent influence for good on the community. Many 
citizens of this class fail to realize that by not voting they 
frequently uphold liad government. 

Today it is only too evident that active minority 
groups, extremists, propaganc lists, dishonest and unprin- 
cipled politicians who are not really interested in the 
general welfare of the community but are driven by 
partisan zeal or by motives of self-interest, are exercis- 
ing too much power. The reflection that so many need- 
less, and in many cases positively harmless laws are per- 
mitted to l>e written in our statute Ixioks by the voters, 
in the last analysis, rather than by the politicians, should 
scourge the consciences of the indolent, those preoccupied 
with business or pleasure, and the large class of those who 
consider voting at elections not worth while. 

hi otir civic affairs it is very necessary, therefore, that 
good, intelligent, common-sense citizens shall Lully realize 
their duty, tliat they shall resolve to make use of the power 
that is theirs by the ballot to rebuke those working against 
the common interest and to decide tliat sanity shall char- 
acterize our legislation. 1 * 1 

i There may be an added obligation of voting on special issues or 
against persons who support them- For example, if a state at- 

"““Thts <luty to vote allies to primaries as well as to the final elections. 
Indeed the must important work is done in the primaries. For if all the can- 
til dates in ruinated are had. then the good voters Have no choice. They become 
agent-' of corruption tn electing corrupt officials," Walter Eliot, Chris Han 
Ethics (New York, 1924}, 435-430. 

iri booklet published by Cincinnati chancery office. 
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temptd to pul through a hill authorizing tin appropriation of 
funds for forth prevention liicnlurc, method'*, facilities, etc,, then 
the citizen would fo Wind in conscience in ojijtt* such a measure 
at the polls. If a candidate were known to advocate birth preven- 
tion, mercy killing, easy divorce laws, and the like ami it were 
known that he would use his influence to push hills or legislation 
on such matters, then the citizen would lie found to vnl« against 
this candidate. \ 

The whole point is that the citizen must fo a man of principle 
and of intelligent action. The ordinary citizen alone is not power- 
nil, but banded together with the rest of the people he ludps to 
exert a combined force that rules the country He must see what 
is right and do what is right, just as much at the polls as at 
Sunday Mass or at business. Indeed he may even have to sacrifice 
for the common good. Monsignor Ryan declares that ai times, the 
Catholic voter must disregard his economic interests for the sake 
of religious interests. “It any party were proposing and had tile 
power to enact a law* abolishing parochial schools," he cites as an 
example, “no amount of beneficent economic proposals would fo 
an off-set. It would be the plain duty of the (atholic citizen to 
vote against the candidates of such ;i party,' 1 " Vnd this obviously 
holds in any danger of grave harm to thr Church or state 

fo Fur Certain Per tons 

| Although the obligation of voting hinds nil citizens, j| would 
seem that it rests more on some than others. Moralists sjx-ak of 
the obligation of voting incumbent on “influential men whose 
voting or non-voting would give example to others. Certainly tile 
leaders in a community, prominent business men, teachers, pro- 
fessional men, and priests should manifest tluir interest in voting, 
for Other citizens often look to them for example and follow their 
opinions. 

ff the community leaders are indifferent and apathetic the rest 
of the citizens will judge the elections to lx* of little or no impor- 
tance ami will act accordingly. The same principles apply io all 
the clergy anil religious, for the faith fid look to them for guidance 


Dretming Liberty I New York, 1927), 132. 
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and example, and consider them the models of Christian virtue. 
Archbishop Me Nicholas reminded the Sisters of their obligation 
in a past' >ral of 1932 : 


\\ e urge the members of our Sisterhoods, not bound by 1 
the restrictions of the cloister, to vote in all elections. 

The religious life of our Sisters breaks none of the hounds 
that hind them in love ami service to their country, but 
only spiritualizes and su[H.-mamralizes them. It is csiic- 
cially rilling; that our Sister teachers, who are required 
t»i inculcate love of country in tlu-ir pupils and to teach \ 
them civic virtues, should themselves be an example, 1 ** 

1 he Same principle stands with regard to the clergy since they 
are bound to exercise justice and charity towards their country 
as well an to give good example to the laity. Indeed by their posi- 
tion they are Isjund to a more serious obligation than the ordinary 
person If a clergyman is careless or indifferent about the use oi 
his vote, certainly the faithful will Ijc affected. There is no reason 
to demand that the priest be a great civic leader, but fundamental 
patriotism requires that lie take an active interest in his country 
and specifically in the matter of voting. The priest should remain 
free from politics as far as public opinions and party meetings are 
concerned, hut he should lie vitally interested in politics insofar 
as they affect the welfare of the Church and state, Archbishop 
McNichidas asked his priests to arouse interest among the laity, 
"to help in awakening a healthy interest iti whatever pertains to 
the good of this city and all the cities of the archdiocese.’' 1 * 4 He 
then gave this further advice : 

While priests will urge all our Catholic people to vote, i 
thev will never interfere with their liberty of action with 
regard to their party allil interns or the selection of can- 
didates. There must he at no time a discussion of political 
issues or of political candidates from a Catholic pulpit 
The parochial halls, however, can and should be used 
for the free discussion of all issues affecting the general 
interest of the community and country. 1 ** x 

“Copy from chancery office, p, 2. 

'“"The Duty of Citizens,* Catkolii Mind 26 (1928), 254-255. 

“/Wrf. 
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Titus the dictum of this prelate can In* followed by ait priests. 
They should not consider interest in. elections a?* foreign to their 
state for even Our Lord demonstrated in touching manner I Its own 
love for His native land and the Holy City, Although some priest-, 
are hy nature and by circumstance more interested in social, eco- 
nomic, and political matters than other*, certainly all should exert 
the bare minimum of intelligent interest tn and the active exercise 
of the right to vote, 

6. WOMEN AND THE OBLIGATION OF VOTING 

From a previous reference we know that women were allowed 
to vote in some places in mediaeval times, as for example, in Fug- 
land In 1 182 a law of Beaumont spoke of the voting right in 
every assembly for every widow, a daughter heading the home, or 
a wife in the absence of the head of the family. Women took jart 
in the borough deliberations and in those of the parish assemblies. lit? 

Contrary to a popular lielief, the French Revolution did tint give 
women the right to vote, hut deprived them of it, for where the 
faith was strongest, generally speaking, there women enjoyed the 
greatest civil rights. After the Revolution many women in France 
and Knglaitd complained about their status but were unable to 
change it appreciably until John Stuart Mill signed his name to 
The Subject of ti nmen, a book written mostly by his wife. Since 
the work lmrc his name it lent considerable supjKiri to the women's 
movement in hug Ian cl and soon after women were given the 
Miff rage in municipal councils and in 1880 were admitted to those 
of the Comttatmini. 

The whole question of women voting brought forth many com- 
ment*. Some people were actively in favor of it, especially the 
women. Others, such as Francis Park man. predicted that woman 
suffrage would bring surrender to the Catholic Church I realise 
the priests exercised such power over women. 1 '* Uut the women 
had their own arguments and we may ipiotc from one of them: 1 ** 

*“S« Tahiti tUmfon), 185 :5463 (Feb 24. 1945). 90. 

,PI See statement of Bishop liastoui! of Limiftes in ‘amp pajrr 

'“"The Woman Question,” North American Review, 129:275 <Oct 1879), 
320. 

1—1 Lucy Stone, "The Other Side ot the Woman Question,” North American 
Reviet *, 129-276 (Nov. 1879). 00-432. 
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“Say that women arc different from men. It is for that very 
reason suffragists have always urged this different being most Ik: 
represented by herself* Her feminine qualities should have ex- 
pression and landing influence in a g ov ern m ent where she and her 
children are invested. * . . The influence of women in government 
, . . wilt Im? . .* . a conservative one, conserving the interests of 
the family and of the home.**”® 

Although 1'ope Leo XIII wrote several encyclicals on {jultiical 
activity, he did not refer to women's role in the matter of voting, 
even in letters to (England and the United States where the matter 
was a hurning question. 7111 But even if the Holy Father frowned 
cm the movement his attitude should not he considered unusual 
fur other prominent persons opposed it* Theodore Roosevelt 3 " 7 
did not consider woman suffrage of importance; Grover Cleveland 
expressed himself against it; and m> did Cardinal Gibbons. The 
prelate was outspoken in his denunciation: 

Its siliboleth would seem to be: masculinity is greater 
than motherhood* . * . That woman was created to fill 
certain well-defined places in the world, no one familiar 
with her physical, moral and mental make-up can doubt. 
That many women today show a tendency to think slight- 
ingly of those privileges and responsibilities which have 
come down as their best inheritance of their sex is a fact 
which faces us on every side of this country of outs. . . . 

1 regard women’s rights and the leaders of the new school 
of female progress as the worst enemies of the female 
sex. 3 " 

During the pontificate of Pope Benedict XV the woman suffrage 
movement won victories in the United States and in England. 


“See William Kaherty. The Destiny of Modern I portion {Westminster, 
Mil.. 1950). 29-30. 

""So sensible man ha*- fear of injury to the company gii account □! sodi 
participation tt is the dar Herons ua fa tomiim l effect on the character of 
wives ami inntbcts that we fear.'* “Women’s Minim ami Women Clubs,’’ 1 
The Ladies' Home Journal, 22:5 (May, 1905). 4. 

“"The Restless Wonsan." The Ladies' Home /'jama/, 19:1 (Jin 190/), 
<h7. 
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The jKipc '|>uKc of the changed conditions of the times which “en- 
larged the tlekl <>f woman's activity. An a|>osto1ate of woman in 
U i® world has succeeded the more intimate and restricted action 
which she formerly exercised within the domestic walls." 3 ** Hut 
he went mi to say that "this apostolate must he carried out in such 
a manner as to make it evident that woman, huh outside and 
within the home shall not forget that it is her duty, even today, 
to consecrate her principal cares to the family."™* 

Some thought this statement an approval of the suffrage move- 
ment and Miss Anne Cristilch of the Catholic Woman's So it rage 
Society of England (founded in London June 10, 1911 ) reported 
that the Pope had said in a private audience that he approved of 
the movement: “Yes, we approve. Wc wish to see women voters 
every where/* 56 * When told of this remark Cardinal Gibbons re 
plied: ‘The Pope lias taken no position, either for or against 
woman >n tl rage ; he is neutral.' ,;af It is noteworthy to recall that 
Pope 1 Sen edict XV highly recommended Fr. Augustine Roesler's 
Iwok, Die Frauenjrage*** which said that Fins X expressed him- 
self against woman suffrage. Perhaps Pope Pius did favor the 
suffrage but did not consider it opportune at the lime since Italy 

had not vet conceded it to women. 

«■ 

There were many writers for the suffrage and ju-jt as many 
against it. Typical of the reasoning against it was Father Owen 
Hill who wrote: "In the man the right to vote is natural in virtue 
of his capacity fur headship in the family. In woman the same 
right is wholly unnatural/’ 1 ** Elsewhere he said that the "slavery 
nf women current with pagans and Turks was long ago ulmlished 
by Christianity, and that kind of emancipation is an accomplished 
fact, though Socialism proves restoring the old order, and suf- 
fragettes are Socialism's helpers/** 1 * He held that women are 
citizens mediately, not immediately and that they should perform 

““Allocution of Holy Father to Indian Catholic Feminine L'nirm ( Wash- 
ington. It G, ti.d.J. 

^ I bid 

*•■*¥«. We Approve,** The Catholic Citism , )u1y 15, 1919. t. 

" The V«r York Times, Dec. 21. 1919. 10 it 

** Friburg, 1907, 

Ethic* General and Special t Srw York, I9JU), .195 

" Ibid., 393 . 
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their civic duties through the men. "In civic mutters women must 

be protected by the men Woman must help man in civic matters 

by her advice, not by the ballot. Suffrage is none of her civic 
duties/** 1 -' But Father Hill did add that where women were per- 
mitted to vote, they should make use ol Lhe right. 

Both Cardinal Vaughan of England and Cardinal Moran of 
Australia favored woman suffrage, The English prelate asserted ; 
“I believe that the extension of the parliamentary franchise to women 
upon the same conditions it is held by men would he a just 
and beneficial measure, tending to raise rather than to lower the 
course of national legislation."- 1 3 And the other cardinal added: 
"What does voting mean to a woman? As a mother, she has a 
special interest in the legislation of her country, for upon it de- 
pends the welfare of her children. The woman who thinks she 
is making herself unwomanly by voting is a silly creature-'’ 313 

Several American bishops expressed themselves in favor of 
women voting at least in municipal elections, though the majority 
at that time ( about 1912) inclined towards woman's abstention 
from politics, as did the bishops of Ireland Archbishop John 
Spalding indicated his opinion in the following fashion : 

Should women vote? The rule of the people is good 
only when it is the rule of the good and the wise among 
the people, and of these women, in great numbers, arc 
part. The leadership of the best conies near to being the 
leadership of God. But the question of tire suffrage for 
women is grave; it is one on which an enlightened mind 
will Jong hold judgment in suspense. . . . Active partic- 
ipation in political life is not a refining, an ennobling, a 
purifying influence , . .* 14 

Then on the other hand Monsignor Joseph Mauslmch wrote in 
Die SfeUuiuj dc Frau in M ensh ettsleben : 

Jt seems venturesome to pronounce either for or against 
the political emancipation of women, 'Though custom and 

311 Ibid,, 392. 

" Catholic Encyclopedia ( New York. 191 5), 15, fWi. 

“ Ibid. 

Means and Ewbof Rducation (Chicago, 1895), 108-109. 
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our traditional notions of female character, virtue and 
Ijcamy seem to argue in favor of keeping her out of the 
political arena, yet it is difficult to say on which principle 
of Moral Theology we shall deny tier the exercise of a 
general civic right. Modem civilization firings so many 
surprises that an unconditional veto or prophecy in such 
questions would i>e hazardous, even though one may 
personally hold tlte opinion that in the long run the female 
sex is likely to lose more than it can possibly gain by 
participation in politics.- 16 

Now Pope lhus XI left no single document on the question, but 
on May 18, 1923, he received twenty-five members of the Amer- 
ican, French, and English delegations to the Congress in Rome of 
the International Suffrage Alliance. The New York Times gave 
this report of the meeting: “Pope Pius . . . told his visitors, some 
of whom as members of the Catholic Woman Suffrage Society, 
that he was in favor of the movement, l nit was unable to receive 
the congress officially, as he could not approve some portions of 
its program, especially relating to divorce/'*'- 6 But oddly enough, 
no report of this meeting appeared in the minutes o: the Congress 
and certainly a condemnation, much less an approval, would hardly 
have passed by the Suffrage Alliance. It seems that the Holy 
Father s cordial reception of the Catholic delegates meant at 
least a negative approval of the suffrage movement/’ 7 

Two years later the Fojie made his first, and ns far as is known, 
his only explicit statement on woman suffrage. Writing to Vacate 
normal e soriale in the name of His Holiness, Cardinal Gasparri said 

In view uf woman's participation in universal suffrage, 
which seems more or less to lie approaching the point 
where it is an accomplished fact, the Ecoie Nonnalc Social e 
finds on the civic level a field of action which will lie 
able to render very great service to Catholic activities 
in general, . . . There is no question here ... id flinging 
women into the melee of the political forties, hut rather 
of determining for them a more precise social action, one 


” (Koln. 1913). 54. 

” May 19, 1923, 7 :2. 

Letter of Mrs, Carrie Chapimri Can to Fr. William Fahcrty, S.J., Junt? 
14, 1946. Quoted in Destiny o f Modem Women, 84-85. 
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more rijicciiied through the apostdate which the Women's 
Social and Civil Union has created for that purpose and 
which the Holy Father encourages in its generous inten- 
tion* for the common good. His Holiness wishes that 
Catholic W omen take part in this great movement.* 1 * 

Thus line Holy Father commended ami encouraged an organization 
which aimed to train women for political opportunities and respon- 
sibilities. 

Pope Pius XII was even more explicit in his remarks about 
women voting. In fact the women may h>ok to him as their cham- 
pion in defending their right and obligation of taking part in 
elections. In an address to the Catholic Women of Rome, October 
21, 1945, about two months after the end of the W orld War II, 
he declared : 

The fate of the family, the fate of human relations is at 
stake. They are in your hands. Every woman lias . . , the 
obligation, the strict obligation in conscience, not to absent 
herself, but to go into action in a manner ant) way suitable 
to the condition of each. . . . Accordingly the electoral 
ballot in the hands of the Catholic woman is an important 
mean* towards the fulfillment of her strict duty in con- 
science. especially at the present time. 11 " 

She knows from experience that in any event this 
policy is harmful which must pay for it at the high price 
in goods and blood. Hence no wise woman favors a policy 
of class struggle or war. Her vote is a vote for peace. 
Thus in ihe interest of and for the good of the family she 
will hold to that norm and she will always refuse her vote 
to any tendency from whatever quarter it hails, to the 
selfish desires of domination, internal or external, of the 
jieace of the nation. 51 " 

Bui even more explicit was his message to women shortly before 
the elections ill Italy and France in 1946- He called voting a 


dir munis n ic et la femme** quoted by Albert Valorem. Scmamt 
Social* de t rance (Nancy Session 19. 1927), 161-164. 

"A AS 37 . 290 . 

^ Ibid . 294. 
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M sac ml right'" and urged his audience In realise their res|n mo- 
bilities. 


A good number of you already enjoy political rights. 
These |M>1it icMi.1 rights have corresponding duties — the 
righi to vote, the duly to vote, 1 1 if duly ot giving yotir 
vote only to those candidates or lists of candidates that 
offer nut vague and ambiguous promises, but certain 
guarantees which will respect the rights of Cnd and of 
religion. 

Think carefully. This right is sacred Fur yon. It obliges 
you lx* fore ( jcnl, because with your ballot you have in your 
land the higher interests of the country. You art* con- 
cerned with safeguarding and preserving fur your people 
its Christian culture ; for its women and girls their dignity : 
and for its families its Christian mothers. The time is 
serious. Know well your responsibilities.*** 

The Holy Father further elaborated upon the ohhgatioa of vot- 
ing for women in an allocution to the Congress of the interna- 
tional Union of Catholic Women's Leagues, September 1 1, 194/. 
He repeated the statement issued in March l l 4t<) that abstention 
from the j mils would lie a grave and fatal dm of omission. But 
to quote his own words more fully: 

There is a heavy responsibility, on the , , . woman 
wlw lias the right to vote, especially when the interests 
of religion are at stake ; abstention in this case in itself, 
it should lx* tho r o ug hly understood, is a grave and fatal 
in of omission. On the contrary, to exercise, and to ex- 
ercise well, one’s right to vote is to work effectively for the 
good of the people, as loyal defenders of the cause of < iod 
anti of the Church.™ 

The I’ope urged this group of women to work always ’toward 
making woman always more conscious of her sacred rights, of 
her duties, and of power to help mould public opinion, through 
her daily contacts, and to influence legislation and administration 
by tlte proper use of her prerogative-* as a citizen Certainly 

m N.C.W C. new* release. May 1 3, 194*. 

- AAS 39, 496. 

-/hirf,. 4K7. 
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one means of doing this is the wise and intelligent use of the 
franchise. 

The Pastoral Letter of the United States Hierarchy in iy 1.9 gave 
attention to the voting of women. It declared that a woman by 
“engaging in political affairs, accepts with equal rights an equal 
responsibility. So far as she may purify and elevate our political 
life, her use of the franchise will prove an advantage : and this 
will be greater if it involves no loss of the qualities in which 
woman excels." 221 

The primate of Poland, Cardinal Hlond, spoke in a similar vein 
to a group of women in 1946. “A heavy responsibility lies upon 
the Polish women," he declared, “who, having equal rights w*ith 
men. will not only do her ditty as a citizen, recording her vote and 
paying her taxes, hut will also according to her place in life, see 
to it that the structure of the State is a collective realization of 
the spirit and order of Christianity.” 3 ” 

Prom the sources quoted it is obvious that woman's vote in 
political life is important. Unfortunately, however, many women 
do nut realize their potentialities for good and so refrain from 
using their ballot, while actually they should remind the men of 
their duties, as Archbishop McNtcholas has said: “Although it is 
many years since the franchise was granted to women it is mani- 
fest that our t'atbolic women for the most part are not exercising 
it. This is wrong in principle. - i<s . . . The women voters should 
not only discharge their own obligation in this matter, hut should 
remind their fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers to vote.'" 7 

Some theological authors call attention to the obligation for 
women. Koch-Preuss cites the duty as binding in the same way 
as upon men. “It goes without say tug that where women have 
tieen granted the suffrage. Catholic women are in duty Itoimd to 
use the vote honestly and intelligently and the same rules of con- 
duct apply to them in this matter as men." ' 1 Primmer declares 
that there Is nothing contrary to Christian teaching per sc in per- 


** Guildav , «p. <it„ .404 

■* Tablet (London), 1K8:S542 (July 27, IM6), 45. 
231 1929 pastoral, tyi*ed copy. p. 2. 

^ Ibid 

**Op. (it,, 5, 509-510. 
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mill iug women to vote, but he wonders if the Church and stair 
receive any tx-nefit from it. I lowever, he hastens to add that various 
regulations will be lolloped in various countries, 

Mrs. Clare Uoolhe Luce, prominent convert to Catholicism and 
former member of Congress from Connecticut, points out th fi benefit 
of women taking part in voting, She says: 


Men voters generally t though not always) may be 
counted on to spot those candidates or laws which are 
inimical to the state. Women voters are apt to detect 
those which are inimical to the family as such. , . , I think 
that women's active participation — at a career level — iti 
politics except in cases of unmarried women, widows with 
grown children, or in certain oilier rare circumstances 
should be marginal. , . . This does not apply to voting or 
community participation in good government, but it docs 
apply where women leave honielife to run fur political 
office.* 3 * 

At the present time woman suffrage is extending inure widely 
dun ever before and since it seems that it is here t" stay it must 
Im? considered. By way of parenthesis it may lx well i ■ > note some 
data on woman suffrage. It was granted in New Zealand and 
Australia in 1887 and 1895 respectively ; in Finland and Norway 
in 1907: Denmark in 1915; Austria in 191 S; Germany and 
Luxemburg in 1919; in K stoma and Czechoslovakia in 1920; 
Coiled States in 1920; in Poland and Ireland in 1921 ; in Hungary, 
1922 ; Holland, 1923; Rumania, 1929; Turkey, 1930 ; Spun, 1932; 
Italy. Prance, and japan in 19-15, But in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and South American countries it has not Ijocii granted : 

Thus there is a definite trend towards universal woman sitti rage. 
Certainly the women may regard the Holy Father a* fine of their 
principal defenders; certainly too they should follow hi- advice in 
voting wisely, for their right liegets an obligation. It is a duty 
binding upon them no less than tij>on men, an obligation fur which 
they are morally responsible in th^e countries where the riglu 
of voting has Ixrn given to them. 


"Faherty, of tit., 
‘►Cahill, of. tit.. 441 
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Parti. i \ u . Duties That Follow From the Obligation 

OF Voting 

1, KNOWLEDGE OF PRINCIPLES 

It is obvious that the obligation of voting implies a knowledge 
on the part of citizens as to how their government functions, at 
least in a general way, and what relationship they bear to it. 
Citizens must know their rights and their duties to take an active 
and intelligent interest in the city, county, state, and national 
government. Cardinal Wood has stated the maxim in a clear, 
concise manner : 

Every Catholic has a duty to know the political life 
of his own country and to take a lively interest in it. 

Only then will he be able to work effectively to fulfill the 
dutic-i of the State. I le should therefore acquaint himself 
with the moral conditions of the country, with its social 
and economic needs, with its history and culture. He must 
lie sensible to the demands of social justice. He cannot 
lie indifferent to human misery, He must desire a constant 
improvement in the living conditions of men. 

Social am l civic education, and the practice of tlie 
Christian virtues, especially of the social and civic virtues, 
will lie of ;t great help. A < atholic respecting the State's 
authority and acting in accordance with law's aiming at 
the common gotxl docs wliat accords most likely with 
this good. 1 

It is not enough simply to intend to do what is right. If a person 
wills the end he must lake the necessary means to achieve that end. 
In a republican form of government there must lie an active ap- 
preciation of tin- common good, a realization that each citizen ha^ 
a role to play in the government and a conviction that one must 
hear hi* burden according to the talents, opportunities, and eircum- 
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stances in. which Divine Providence lias placed him. 3 Michael 
Roberts has phrased the need thus: 

A liberal and democratic system calls for a high degree 
of political sagacity in the electors ; it presupposes a sense 
of national unity and a willingness to recognize that dis- 
putes must not be carried to the point to which they put 
the common heritage in danger ; it depends <m a clear 
and widespread recognition of the difference between the 
authority of argument and discussion and the authority of 
force. In short, it depends on history and tradition as well 
as on a fair degree ot education and prosperity. 1 

The citizen must understand that politics is subject to moral 
law just as surely as any other phase of life, that to do wrong 
is sinful, to do good is virtuous. Hr must realize that he has the 
power of promoting good or of advancing evil, by his attitude and 
his action in political affairs. As Pope Leo XIII said, the duty ot 
a Catholic worthy of the name is *'to make use of the popular 
institutions as far as can be honestly done, for the advancement 
of truth and righteousness, to strive that liberty of action shall 
not transgress the bounds marked nut by nature and the law of 
God : to endeavor to bring back all civil society to the pattern and 
form of Christianity. . . . 

Just as the Church cannot approve evil, the Catholic cannot 
assent to what is wrong. He must uphold and defend what is right 
in the same way that the Church champions truth and justice, 
even at the cost of sacrifice. If political affairs are at a low ebb, 
then the Catholic must have a kind of holy unrest to do all he 
can to promote good, never content with a mediocre status quo. 
Pope Pius XII has advised the faithful not to be disheartened by 
paganism, nor satisfied with mediocrity. 

Do not be disheartened by the growing paganism of 
public life. Do not be led astray by false and unsound 

* Proceedings of ihr American Catholic Philosophical Aisocmtim, tQjt 
(Washington, D. C, IWi ). 30-21, 

* Recovery of the West (London. 1941), 92, 

“ Immortal* Dei , A AS 18 (1885), 17V See Great Encyclical letters of 
Pope Leo XII l (New York. 1903). 132. 
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theories. . . , But mindful and convinced of this sacred 
responsibility, sec that in your heart of hearts you never 
remain fully satisfied with that mediocrity which per- 
vades the whole of public life; with a condition of affairs 
in which it is inqiossihle for the generality of human iie- 
iugs. apart from heroic acts of virtue, to observe the com- 
mandments of < iod which are always and in every case 
inviolable-* 


Consequently the citizen cannot be a wishy-washy person, easily 
drawn from one side the other; he must be a man of principle, 
standing on has own feet, "A Catholic, competent to lake his place 
in modern society/' writes bather Mart inflate, "ought to possess 
a reasoned conviction about the intangibility of the family, which 
involves a reasoned convict ion not only about divorce, but about 
contraception, sterilization, eon v| cumulate marriage, ant) self-control 
at large.' * P rin c iple s must guide a person** life. And training the 
intellect i> not sufficient. The w ill too must lie trained so that the 
citizen will cling to right principles and will exemplify them in 
his daily life. The training necessary for a good public- minded 
citizen has been well expressed by Mr. dr la llrdnyere: 


There can be no doubt that it the average man is to 
play the jiart in politics which democracy expects. he 
must be fitted to it ; he must be educated. As far as that 
goes, the necessary education it- only indirectly a matter of 
Ixjukdcarmrig ; it is really a matter of growing wise, and 
wisdom can certainly not lie learned from primary or 
even secondary education; if it ever comes from books, 
it comes either front a very long acquaintance and medita- 
tion over text-books, or from reading the kind of hooks 
that do not figure in our school curricula. Wisdom, a sense 
of values, a certain shrewdness, anil a knowledge of man. 
seem to Ire largely native endowments. , . / 


]n ages past the Church exerted a profound influence upon the 
political character of governments. True, there were some abuses, 
but still a wholesome Christ inttiring leaven was working in politics 


■ Pentecost 1M1. AA$\ 33, 2h4, 

'"A Catholic Programme.'' in CAurM and Vnfr {l.ondrm, 1436), 337. 
’ The Driji of Democrat r « New Y-rk. 1931) . 44-45. 
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as well as in all society. Today the same influence is needed, but 
this Christian force cannot be supplied except through the mem- 
bers of the Church. As Jacques Maritain observes, today the 
Church “is aware of her duly' to contribute* ** alter the fashion of 
the modem age, and thanks to the moral authority which i> every- 
where recognized as being hers to the salvation of our threatened 
civilization, to the social shaping of the world and the advent of a 
new order. As to the actual result, the efficaciousness of such a 
task depends in large measure both on the living faith and political 
enlightenment of the masses.”* In other words, citizens must take 
an active interest in politics and bring to it the life-giving spirit 
of Christian principles. 

Unfort unately too often in the matter of voting, citizens are 
duped by pressure politics* by the suave promises of double- 
tongued men with a dual set of principles. As one editor recently 
observed: "Unless we become civic and governmental minded we 
are swayed by the masses— by mob psychology. We are in- 
fluenced with electioneering campaign promises which evaporate 
the day after the election. Let us analyze our politics, i’olitics are 
good. Some politicians are bad. We must learn politics, good 
politics, in order to distinguish had politicians. Those we can re- 
fuse our vote/’® 

The ordinary citizens knowledge of public affairs need not lit- 
as astute or comprehensive as that of a member of Congress* but 
he should possess knowledge of the fundamentals and he able to 
evaluate issues and characters in public life, , ° "Such an intelligent 
grasp of principles,” says Father Higgins, “is necessary because 
a republican form of government is government of public opinion, 
and public opinion must Ik* enlightened tor a wise rule. Secondly, 
such a government demands that its citizens share the resprmsi- 


* Ransoming the Time (New York, 1941), 304. 

* The Smiths m Cross, San Diego, CaL. Mar, 8. 1946, 

**As Father Higgins remarks: “A citizen must liave some knowledge uf 
public life and its affairs, tor no one can take a filling and helpful part in 
community life unless he has some practical knowledge oi Ihc fundamentals 
of republican government. This knowledge should extend to the basic institu- 
tions of the land and to an evaluation of the principal characters in public 
life. It tnus4 be something more than a vague or general notion about the 
problems facing the legislators.*' Mm as (Milwaukee, 1949), 544. 
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hi Ikies nf government: consequently, the unmfonncfl person is an 
inefficient citizen."'* 

Catholic^ "hoi ild know amt practice the rules of honesty and 
truthfulness, They should never tower tltemsdves to offering or 
accepting bribes. in previous years the buying of votes was far 
more common tlian today, but even now there are other ways of 
using money to influence citizens, as Professor Jerome Kerwin 
has tinted, "What is often common is the paying of workers a few 
dollars to do nothing in particular. I remember one organization 
meeting I attended some time ago where the leader of the faction 
came in and asked for about twenty-four hundred dollars to be 
spent on election day for the workers. Me said if he failed to employ 
them, the opposition would, amt he would lose a couple of thousand 
votes," 11 

The apathy current in Community circles a! nit it die ballot and 
politics in general stems from the attitude that the afTairs of the 
city, county, state, and nation have little to do wilh the individual 
citizen. Of course this is false. Apathy, negligence, indolence, is not 
virtue; it is shirking a responsibility that must Ik* borne if repub- 
lican self-government based on Christ inn principles is to survive. 11 

Moreover, the statement often made that the man who is ex- 
emplary in his private life makes the 1u*st citizen is nut always 
true, as Monsignor Ryan ably illustrates, Fidelity to one’s duties 


" Ibid. 

» The Gnat Tradition (New York, 1947), 79. 

"“Many of mml pressing problems are national in scope Yet iiitdliRrii! 
action on st community hasis vwM ro far Inward >olvmg litem, and there 
would tic Irts need for federal activity, In any average hamlet or town nr 
rttv. there tlmuld he enough inlelliRmce amt good Will nn hand to do mucli 
that nerd* tu fw done for youth, for public health, for the spread of nti* 
ploy men t. for belter housing, fnr the improvement of relations between 
capital atnl labor. The trouble is that die average tit men considers thc."c 
things the business of somebody else. He rest"! and takes hi* ease and only 
arouses hittiwlf from time to time to deliver a diatribe against government 
■pending, He is unwilling to forego amusement, tit rub shoulders with all 
kinds of |<oplr, to risk being bored by uplifters, to attend meetings, to serve 
on committees, to make an effort to think ami plan and do. He is unwilling 
to p*> the i*rke that Oiristian clarity and the preservation of democratic 
self-government demand," Jlsgr. George Johnstm. The Practical -Is frets of 
Patriotism i Washington, D. C, 1941 ), 20, 
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in the family (tor* contribute much to the common good. Inn ft 
does not give nun the knowledge required by the functions and 
obligations of citizenship. I'o quote the Mon signor : 


Practice of the domestic and social virtues doe* not of 
itself equip die citizen with the specific knowledge of what 
he needs as a voter, nor with the adequate civic conKtous- 
riess. Political relations are a distinct held of human con- 
duct, and the duties which an sc out of them are distinct 
from the duties in any other department of life. To know 
them, therefore, requires specific attention and specific 
effort. A good father is not necessarily a good citizen, 
any more than lie is a good employer nr good neighbor. 

\ similar statement is true of the good man in every 
human relation outside of politics. Among the good men 
who are conspicuously lad citizens are those who fail tri 
realize the extent to which good government depends 
upon the electors, those who lazily assume that politics is 
necessarily corrupt, and those who think that their full 
duty is done when they vote for an honest man without 
any reference to technical equipment or the character of 
his political principles and policies. In a word, the good 
man is not a good citizen unless he possesses the specific 
knowledge required for good citizenship. 11 

Tin? need uf the present time as indeed the need of all time is a 
Christian concept of life vivifying and spiritualizing politics. This 
does not mean that politics will assume a kind of sentimental 
religious character of maudlin charity and false' justice, but that 
the principles of charity and of justice would 1»e practiced as they 
arc obliged to lie practiced. There is nothing antiquated at unit the 
Ten Commandments or the Eight Beatitudes in achieving order 
in human |i\ing. ,s 


“ j h<r Cat hoik Church and tfie Litias {Sew York, IVJX), WMW, 
u **. if it is true that in pnliikai life and in a j ust umlcr landing of 
puli ties I Kiri! - 'i) uf instinct* am) inclinations is mest important, 1 fieri it is 
dear that what a democracy must profoundly needs is die development, in 
the nw* of its citizen*, of Christian in limits. both intellectual and emotional, 
with regard to ilieir social and political fife. ... if it ia in*- that politics 
is by Us essence a special branch of ethics, as in its natural wisdom the 
Chinese civilization has for cent uric* recognized, it is uppumii that the 
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The true Christian citizen takes utt intelligent interest in elec- 
tions and values his vote. He learns what he can of the candidates,, 
of the issues at stake, and seeks God's assistance in prayer. An 
example of the role of prayer may be cited from tlie pastoral of 
the Hierarchy of England and Wales when they asked the clergy 
and laity to join in a novena to the English martyrs, St. John 
Fisher and St. Thomas More. 1 * Before the General Election of 
February 23, 1950, the Scottish Hierarchy sent nut this directive: 

. . . wc beg that all voters take their duties most se- 
riously, and that they ask Almighty God for guidance. 

The future of the country is not bright; the clouds of 
war seem to hover over us; only a government! fully 
determined to defend Christian principles at home and 
abroad can he of real benefit to the nation. Wr therefore 
call you to prayer and intercession : we direct that where 
possible in every Church and Chapel throughout the 
country there should be Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at which prayers appropriate to this grave hour lx* 
publicly recited; further that on Monday and Tuesday, 
February 20th and 2lst, Holy Hours should take place 
at which similar prayers should Ik.' publicly recited. And 
let your prayer be that of your Fathers in God. the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Scotland, namely, that Al- 
mighty God through His Blessed Mother may deign to 
grant us the blessing of good government, dedicated to 
the advancement of the cause of peace and justice. 11 

Father Francis Connell has pointed out the need of prayer in 
time of voting in a radio address of 1950 over the Catholic Hour; 

I wonder how many of our American citizens, before 
casting their ballot in an election, say a prayer that God 
will guide them to make a wise choice, and that truly 


fundamental problem for which a Christian civilization must find a solution 
, . i* the problem of the establishment of a Christian politics. And I mean 
a politics truly and vitally, not decorativcty, Christum.'* Jacques Msritain, 
Ratuo »i m 1 / the Time (New York. 1941 ), 216. 

* TabUt (London}, June 2.1, 1945, 297. 

I bid , 195; 5726 (Feb, 18, 1950), 136. For the Catholic attitude towards 
govern UK-ill mw I he prayer for Church and Civil Authorities by Archbishop 
Carroll- 
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good itien will be elected If our citizens dsd sav such a 
prayer, I feel sure we should have a far greater number 
of good officials to guide mir nation. Nowadays, not only 
the welfare of America, but the welfare of the world de- 
mands that our government lie administered by men of 
integrity, prudence, initiative* and especially unselfish de- 
votion to their fellow men. And so, our minds ami hearts 
should often be raised to God in humble petition that lie 
will help us to choose for posts of public authority good 
honest men who will lie able to restore peace and pros- 
perity to our country and to the world. 1 * 

Each citizen should du his jiart to further the common good. 
Not everyone can be a congressman, but each can do his share to 
better ih<- government by taking an interest in [ml him and by 
voting conscientiously. Vs Michael Roberts observes oti this matter: 

Aside from personal morality which is the groundwork 
of all political construction, the important thing in public 
affairs is the quality of effective thought given to them; 
quantity counts for very little, except insofar as it hel|>s 
to select quality. That a large number of people should 
fret and worry over matters they cannot understand and 
cannot hope to influence is of no advantage to anyone: 
worry is not thinking, but a state of conflicting emotion 
and inconclusive judgment ; ami is often the result of an 
uncertain vision of the limits of one's own responsi- 
bilities. 1 * 

The citizen is responsible for judging the character anti ability of 
hid elected representative and to tin this lie has to know something 
about politics himself: hut it is not his business to assume the 
anxieties and responsibilities of a cabinet minister, 71> 

It is not always easy to know the application of principles in 


■ Francis Connell, Moniity and Government (Washington, D, C . 1950), 

26 . 

“ Rff&tery nf thr West i London. 1941 ), 222- 

m l tnd , 223 . Abo: “In the long run, our duties. r»|irinsihiliiies. and obliga- 
ti i.n a are rnrt independently accepted ; they are bowl up with our aims and 
aspiration*, and with our convictions of the value of existence ; their recogni- 
tion form* a surer basis of development and progress than the demand for 
right- and their evasion leads to frustration and unhappiness" Ibid. 
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every given instance, but certainly there is no difficulty m knowing 
the general principles of honesty, sincerity, veracity, anti prudence 
used in norma] living. Education is helpful, it is true, hut even more 
necessary ts a conscious interest in political matters formed by 
one's desire to promote the common good. A Christian cannot be 
an "isolationist” in she field of politics. As Pope Pius XII has 
declared : 

It is wrong for Christians to shut their eyes and to 
cross their arms, alleging that nothing can be done. To 
selfish and uncertain principles, Christians can oppose 
that (caries* courage which indicates the presence of joy- 
ful optimism, and of a supernatural force fostered by 
faith, hope, awl charity. By means of this force, a mighty 
breath of pure air will float over (he whole Murid, dis- 
sipating the atmosphere of panic and paganism which 
threatens to |x»sson it. Blinded eyes will reopen to a clear 
vision nf truth and justice , 51 

Thus a Christian must employ Christian principles in his duties 
as a citizen. lie must lie a Christian citizen as well as a Christian 
gentleman, fining his best in political life as he docs his best in 
private life "la public life the Christian acts as a citizen, but even 
as a citizen it is a Christian who acts, since his higher ethical 
principles conform to the Christian law. And if they do not, he 
i> a Christian in name only ." 53 \ Ignio Giordan i j 
One of the primary means of developing an enlightened citizenry 
is the public press. But the press should report the news — that is 
its function -not judge and interpret it. If the press fulfills its 
function, which at times it sadly does not, it renders an immense 
service to the individual citizen and to the common good Or in 
the opinion of Rather George Clunc: 


Fn the present world it hardly scent* possible for the 
ordinary people to exercise their voting power as they 
'-hi'uld and control the policy of the government. It the 
rank and tile of the community is to be the final arbiter, 
ii is necessary that they should desire to know the truth 


" AAS 10 ( 1W7), 2(4. 

f ft r W* i*l Mttmge t*f /mu ( Paterson, M. J.. l y -H). 30. 
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and judge fairly, that they should have adequate informa- 
tion on the matter on which they are to pass judgment, 
and finally that they should lie aide to judge rightly It 
is not often that these t hr e e needs are recognized At 
any rale it is dear that an honest press, which, so far as 
it can, puts the truth before its readers, is of vital im- 
portance if the people arc to judge intelligently. Un- 
fortunately tt is only too often true that the press does 
the judging and the reader merely borrows the opinions 
he finds in his daily paper." 

2 . KNOWLEDGE OF CANDIDATES 

To vote conscientiously the citizen has to know the candidate - 
for election, their policies, their platforms* and their characters. 
In ordinary life such knowledge is not always easily ^curable, 
though the obligation in principle still stands. 

The moralists give a description of the type of man iur public 
office as a person of strength of soul, a Catholic spirit, and insofar 
as [tossiblc, endowed with eloquence," bather Francis Connell 
declares the qualities to l*e ''integrity, prudence, initiative, and 
especially unselfish devotion to . , , fellow man."" And the Philip- 
pine Hierarchy spoke of the lofty character demanded in these 
terms: “Citizens who are entrusted with the government of their 
people should realize that theirs is a sublime and sacred obliga- 
tion. to In- fulfilled courageously and to the best of their skill, 
without favoring privileged classes against the poor, or accepting 
personal advantages that might come from a betrayal of their 
trust."" But Pope Pius XII has given us the most detailed state- 
ment of what to hope for and look for in a public servant. 

To secure effective action, to win esteem and trust, every 
legislative body — as experience shows beyond doubt— 
should have within it a group of select men who are spirit - 


9 Christian Social Rfnrgontzatitm (Dublin, I WO), 258-259, 

" Set Doiniriieus Primmer, Manuals thetlogi§f moralis s*enmium prmcipiu 
s. Tk«mat t 3 vols, (I’ritmrg, 1928-1933). 2. 603; A. Tanqucrey, Synopsis 
iheofo'juts m iralis, 3 veil, ( Pari*, 1937), 3, 980: Ludovictii Panfar.i, Manual/ 
tktortlicQ-prattiium theolagiaf, 3 vols. {Rome. 1950), t, 154. 

“ Morality and Gotrtrtimtnt, 26. 

" Catholic Mind. 47-1041 (Sept. 1947), 568, 
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nally eminent arid of strong character. These men will 
look on themselves as representatives of the entire people 
an*i not as mandatories of a mob whose interests are 
often unfortunately preferred to what is really required 
for the genera) welfare* * , . They should be chosen be- 
cause ‘it their solidly Christian convictions, their straight 
and steady judgment, and their grasp of what is practical 
as well as what is equitable. True to themselves in all 
circumstances, they should have dear and sound prin- 
ciples, healthy and definite policies. Above all, they should 
have that authority which springs from unblemished con- 
sciences and inspires confidence, an authority which will 
make them capable of leadership and guidance, ] artic- 
ular ly in crises which unduly excite ] irople and make 
it likely that they will lie led astray ami lose their way. 

The periods of transition arc generally stormy and tur- 
bulent, agitated by passion, by divergent opinions, and 
by conflicting programs. A thousand fevers consume the 
people and the State, In these crucial days legislators 
should feel doubly obliged to infuse into them the spirit- 
ual antidote of dear views, kindly interest, impartial and 
sympathetic justice, and devotion to national unity and 
concord in tlir spirit of brotherhood. 1 ■ 

For as the elected men must lie men of principle, so must the 
electors. A person should vote for the man w hom he judges fit for 
the office; he should not vole lwcause of race or religion of the 
candidate or liecausc of jjersonal friendship hut solely because he 
honestly thinks the man qua li lied for the office. This is vitally 
important for *\ * . the question of higher moral standards, practical 
ability, and intellectual capacity of their pirliamemary representa- 
tives is for every people living under a democratic regime a ques- 
tion of life or death, of prosperity or decadence, of soundness or 
t*rpetual unrest" 1 ’ ( Pius XII), The Pope then proceeds to speak 
of a clear appreciation of the jmrposes of human society and of a 
deep sense of the duties of social activity as needed in the legis- 
lators so iliat there may lie present that ‘'objectivity, impartiality, 
loyalty, generosity " demanded by leaders in a republican form of 
government .*• 

* lUi i fa U sffta volta. Dk 24, 1944, .4^5 .17, 16. 

* Ibid 
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Citizens should vote for men who are worthy of the public t rust, 
who subordinate their private interest* to the public welfare Then 
too. the men in office should not create useless jobs to take care 
of relatives, friends, or any other political attaches. Xor should 
those elected choose hefjier* who are tnamiprtent or unworthy of 

the salaries they receive, 

* 

It is necessary tltat the people's representatives, whether in 
the .Senate, the House, or state assemblies, that they should clearly 
understand the purpose of government, the teachings of the mural 
law, and have the qualities indicated by the Holy Father. Father 
Clone sums it up in this manner : 


Christian social principles should lie familiar mrt only 
to the members Of (he government, but to the ordinary 
members of parliament, and there should be some method 
of preparation to ensure it be so. A typist who applies for 
a position the weekly wages for which is ten shillings 
must have certain qualifications. Is it not entirely rea- 
sonable that those who would aspire to become members 
of the national legislative assembly should be ret pared t*» 
have an explicit knowledge of the fundamental social prin - 
ciples to which all legislation should conform if 10 

It is a most curious phenomenon that citizens will elect men to 
public office who are known to hold principles and perform prac- 
tices contrary to the natural and civil law. Father j Kelleher 
make s this observation ; 

It is strange enough that a moral community should elect 
immoral representatives for their public offices, but it is 
immensely stranger that any sane community whether 
moral or immoral, should elect representatives w ho cheat 
them, or is it that a sufficient number of men of upright 
character cannot be found in every community with intel- 
ligence enough to fill the various offices? If this were so, 
the case would be intelligible, but (he fact simply in- 
curable, But it is not so. In fact, what would particularly 
strike a it range acquaintance w ith the existing system, 
and what would particularly strike ourselves, if we w'ere 


Of. cit., 259-260. 
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not so accustomed to the phenomenon is the contrast l»e- 
tween private integrity and public corruption / 1 

It Is strange indeed that moral people should vote for immoral 
candidates. It is deplorable that those who are otherwise exemplary 
do not bring moral principles into their use of the ballot. Many 
seem to think it makes little difference for whom they vote and 
that they fill their duty by simply going to the polls. Rut eaxdes* 
and negligent voting can cause untold harm in civic and social life. 

The voter should learn to evaluate candidates and to recognize 
wlio lias the quail lkat tons for public office / 1 But lie should not lie 
naive enough to think that any honest man will fill the position. 
Indeed an honest man with false notions about the domination of 
our class in society, or the omni -competence of the government, 
may do more harm titan a venal politician whose theories of gov- 
ernment coincide with the natural law. A candidate must have or 
must he able to acquire efficiency in handling public business. 
There are intelligent and honest men who, because they totally lack 
political sense, could not succeed in political life. Thus the can- 
didate should give promise of serving the community faithfully, 
industriously, and beneficially. 

A man of evil propensities in private life is not necessarily unfit 
for public office. Though It is likely that a man immoral in private 
actions will also be such in public dealings, there have been kings, 
rulers, and administrators whose private lives were far from edify- 
ing, but whose public service was beyond censure. 

Archbishop McNicholas has given this norm in the selection 
of worthy candidates ; "Catholic* should vote for men who will 
especially recommend themselves by reason of their sanity, their 
breadth of vision, their acceptance of responsibility, their belief in 
a personal God to whom they must ultimately answer for their 
exercise of divine authority in civil affairs, their acceptance of 
an unchangeable moral code, and their determination to serve the 
interests of the general public as Far as possible”” 

This prelate also gave the advice that the voter should be for 

a! "A Primary Civic Duty/ / risk Ecclesiastical Record, 213:1 f Jan. 19081, 
24-25. 

“ *'Thrty of a Citizen.” Catholic Mind. 192*. 254-255. 
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“only genuinely good and competent men . . . the best men of the 
community regardless of creed or party affiliation. 1 *” It is vital 
“that ihe personal character of the candidate for public office be 
the first consideration. The dishonest, the unjust, the intolerant 
seeker id public office may change his policy, Inti will not change 
his principle*. , . . f am nut asking them [the faithful] to vote for 
Catholics. Let the voters rather consider the good qualities of 
the candidate -his integrity and his capability to serve the people 
in those things that belong to the State or to the city."** 

The Pastoral Ijeiter of the Australian Hierarchy for 1950 
stressed the importance of the candidates' character. It scorned the 
notion of a twofold set of principles. ”, , , it is intolerable/ read the 
document, “that those Christians . , , should follow two moral 
codes -one in their persona} life, which does not permit lying 
or dishonesty or fraud or greed, and another, in their public life, 
which regards all of these as lawful instruments of policy."” It 
continued: "The Christian has hut one conscience, and tin* prin- 
ciples which govern public and private life are (lie same. 81 . . * the 
Christian recognizes only 011 c morality. If lying, dishonesty, and 
incitement to hatred are morally wrongful in private relationships, 
they are even more wrongful when employed in the course of 
public affairs."” 

Father Council also points out the obligation of the voter to 
know' the candidates and their records. The ballot should not be 
cast according to whim, fancy, or chance but according to Chris- 
tian principles. Thus writes the prominent moralist : *\ . - it Is 
always possible to find out something rdwmt their previous record 
— what policies they have supported, what tasks they have ac- 
complished, what moral principles they have upheld. The good 
citizen will try to secure information of this sort about the candi- 
dates, and will vote for the one whom he believes most likely to 
give tlte l>est service to the people."” 


m lhid. 

"Ibid, 

• Celkotic Mind, 48 1054 (Oct. 1950). 


"ibid, 

"ibid, 
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Her also states that a person “who has the right to vote for a 
candidate for office has a corresponding duty to find out which of 
the candidates is best suited for office."* 1 And he gives an excellent 
reason for doing so : "When we consider how carefully our freedom 
of choice is safeguarded in an election conducted according to 
genuine American principles — in contrast to the outrageous method 
of voting which prevails under a totalitarian! government — \vr 
shnuld l»e moved out of gratitude to find to use (his right honest!) 
ami intelligently." 41 

.Such are statements from various sources on the need of proper 
knowledge to vote for fit candidates. In these perilous times more 
than ever the citizen cannot be careless iti casting his vote; he 
most give it to the man or men who support and practice Chris 
tian principles. The following words from Cardinal Hlond who 
felt so keenly the need of Christian men in his Soviet plagued 
nalion of Poland form a fitting conclusion to this section. 

The deeper the changes which occur in the Stale, the 
greater the resjxmsibility of its citizens for the direction of 
public life. The greater the difficulties of the Slate, the 
stronger the effort that must be iriatle for the common 
good. The greater the danger threatening the State, the 
more earnest and conscientious must be the fulfillment of 
civic duties. The deeper and more widely the authority 
enter human life and civic rights, the more important it 
becomes that good, competent, trustworthy and really 
Christian men should exercise authority. 43 

3. KNOWLEDGE OF ISSUES 

If it is necessary for the citizen to have a knowledge of the 
principles of voting and a knowledge of the candidates, it follows 
that it is necessary to have a knowledge of the issues. In the matter 
of public life, the individual Catholic cannot remain indifferent 
just as the Church cannot. If it is the duty of the Church to speak 
when moral issues are involved, it is the duty of the Catholic 
citizen to exercise his rights for the benefit of ihe Church and of 


•'Ibid. 

“ Ibid., 22. 

" Tablet (London). 188:5563 (Nov. 16, 1546). 26). 
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society. He should try to know, insofar as lie can, the issues in- 
volved in elections and act accordingly. The cajicrts’ opinions are 
to la* received and welcomed, but likewise judiciously weighed, for 
the responsibility rests primarily with the voter as William Eben- 
,-tcin has indicated: "The citizen cannot lx* relieved of his duty 
of judgment, after all the revelam facts have licen brought to his 
attention. The expert can supply the raw" materials that may enter 
into the final decision, but be cannot think for the citizen. '*•* 

The Hierarchy of the United States pointed nut the need for 
adequate knowledge in civic matters in their pastoral of 1919, a 
knowledge that can come only by an expenditure of time and energy- : 

l-.acii citizen slum Id devote a reasonable amount of time 
anti energy to the maintenance of right government by the 
exercise of his political rights and privileges. 1 le should 
understand the issues that are brought before the people 
and cooperate with his fellow citizens in securing the 
wisest possible solution ; . . , our national life cannot 
develop normally without adequate protection for the 
rights of all and the faithful performance of duty by 
everv citizen . ** 

If citizeas are apathetic about taking i*ar< in elections, they are 
probably indifferent to i'-sues. Hut a republican form of govern- 
ment demands individual responsibility in facing squarely the 
issues and of attempting to solve them directly (as in a referendum ) 
or indirectly by their choice of representatives. On this point Bishop 
Vincent Kyan has commented: "Too many are indifferent to their 
responsibilities as citizen*. They leave to a few leaders all the 
thinking and all the planning. The average man is a joiner. He 
joins a [xditical party, a lalxir union, or a farm organization, and 
then reties on the leaders of the group to take care of His interests. 
To make matters worse, he floes not actually select the leaders, 
Again and again the result lias been the same; the leaders sacrifice 
the welfare of the group to their own selfish interests. *“ 

*■ Man and the State ( New York, 1947), 131. 

* IN- ter ('iuil day («L), National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 779’- 
7 yi < ) (Washington, D. C., 1923 >, 327. 

“ The Chnreh. Fascism, and Peace 1 HwtluitUI, Ind., fwL), -l 
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Ji is not always easy to know the issues dearly, particularly in 
these confused and complicated times. If all good men were oh 
me side and all the bad on the other, there would be no difficulty, 
but the slate of affairs is, not so simply settled. Oftentimes the good 
take sides against the good, lit clear cut matters such as Com- 
munism and materialistic Socialism there is no trouble in making 
a decision. The citizen must vote against these evils consistently 
and untiringly, exerting his influence to overcome these insidious 
forces, t hi the other hand there should not In* useless and un- 
Christian bickering,, as lor example, in Chile when the Holy Father 
found it necessary to write to Cardinal Caro of Santiago to urge 
a reconciliation of thought and action in keeping with the social 
teachings of the Church. Unfortunately the apathy of Catholics 
was a contributing factor to the sorry conditions .* 4 

Hut even the experts do not always know the issues so that the 
ordinary citizen should not be censured for making mistakes. At 
limes the specialists are misinformed amt convey the misinforma- 
tion to others, Christopher Dawson makes a sharp analysis of the 
leaders of public opinion in Europe which might he applied tn 
other parts of the earth as well. “The greatest enemies of Europe/* 
he says, "are the leaders of European public opinion. Whenever n 
fresh attack i*» made by the external enemies of Europe it is sure 
to find ajKilogists and sympathizers within the camp. And these 
are not necessarily traitors, but are more often well -meaning 
enthusiasts who have no clear conception of what is at stake/' 4 * 


‘'See Tahiti (Brooklyn, M. Y,), 42:6, 1 “It i* obvious that the Church 
could not link herself with the activities of a political [arty without com 
[promising its suik.-t natural nature ami the universality of its mission. It is 
die obligation of the faithful, though they may hctnitg to different political 
jortirs, to practice charity with everyone, particularly with their brethren in 
thr Faith, a charity iltat is the badge of Christians They should always hold 
supreme the interests of the Faith, above those of their party and be always 
ready to follow their pastors, when, under unusual circumstances, they are 
called upon tu unite in the defense of higher principle*/’ Much social unrest 
came from strikes, the extensive movement to de Christ i an m* the schools, 
and tlic growing irreligious attitude in so many centers, How unfortunate in 
a irjuntry '-oil to he nincly-fiv* per rent Catholic t 
*' Christopher I taw son in preface to (art Schmitt. Tht Neettsi ty of Politics 

l New York, 1931), H 
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Even though ihe well informed can be mistaken, it is a tact that 
many citizens do not take the trouble to be informed at alb They 
seem to be content to let others bear the responsibility that they 
should shoulder. Such lack of interest and dearth of knowledge can 
have far-reaching effects not only in municipal matters but in 
national affairs. Lack of interest places evil men in power for 
they were able to secure their posts through the inactivity of 
many citizen*. Moreover, if the citizens were duly enlightened 
on the issues at stake, they would not fail to vote or vote in such 
a way as to give victory to dangerous and evil forces, they would 
realize that they do not fulfill their obligation as citizens simply by 
voting, hut by voting wisely and intelligently. 

4. USE OF MEANS FOR WISE AND INTELLIGENT VOTING: 
ASSOCIATIONS, MEETINGS, ETC, 

To acquire a knowledge of candidates and issue* it seems ad- 
vantageous for citizens to use the civic organizations operative in 
their localities. In many jiarts of the United States various groups 
work for the precise purpose of enlightening the voter. Usually 
these organizations work cm a hi -partisan or non-partisan basis. 
And while there have been mistakes in these groups, as indeed in 
anything of a human foundation, still in principle they arc good; 
in practice they fulfill a valuable end, and in some cases, a necessary' 
role in society. 

It is only reasonable that citizens should Isand logether for the 
purpose of taking an intelligent part in imlitical matters. They 
unite in trade unions, manufacturers' associations, chambers of 
commerce and professional societies for the promotion of their 
social and economic interests arid if they would lie belter informed 
of political affairs, they would do well to organize into political 
associations. Too often citizens fail to see the need of such or- 
ganization and leave the conduct of political groups to the pro- 
fessional politicians who arc usually serving some selfish interest. 
Then when matters go from t*ael to worse they try to justify their 
aloofness by the reflection that politics is essentially corrupt. But 
as Monsignor John Ryan has remarked: "This lazy pessimism is 
not warranted by anything inherent in public affairs. It represents 
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a vain attempt to avoir! moral responsibility. If politics is rotten, 
a large part of the responsibility rests upon well meaning blit 
indolent citizens.” 1 ' Tanquerey endorses such organizations s. i 
that the citizens inav “prudently and freely be able to choose the 
more worthy among the various candidates'* 1 * by knowing the 
candidates and ihe issues. Some years ago Father Gillet also wrote 
in favor of such voters' organizations . 011 

In the United States various leagues and associations have been 
formed to enlighten the citizens and to stimulate them to use their 
ballot. The largest and most influential of these have t>een organized 
among women voters and groups of labor unions. 

The League of Women Voters with ninety thousand niemliers 
and fifteen thousand non -mem Iters in nearly alt the slates seeks ti> 
interest women in politics and to get them to vote, since it is all 
too apparent that a large percentage of the American women do not 
demonstrate the proper interest or action in elections. People mav 
lie awed by the fact that fifty million votes have been cast in a 
general election, lint they fail to realize that another fifty million 
should have been cast. 

The National Federation of Women’s Republican C lubs was 
formed in 1^38 for meiulters of the Republican Party, working on 
precinct, county, state, ami national lines. It enables people to 
know more of the issues and to become more interested in politics, 
though there is the danger of following "party policy " rather than 
principle. 

The principal groups in the labor field are labor s l-eague for 
Political Education (American Federation of Labor) and the 
Political Action Committee (Congress of Industrial Organization). 
To acquaint members of their programs and methods both or- 
ganizations distribute a weekly bulletin.* 1 The l .1.0. set their plan 
in motion with a resolution at their national convention in No- 
vemlier, 1944: ”To continue and intensify the ivork of securing the 
fullest possible exercise of the right of franchise by organizations 


“John A. Ryan* Francis Finland, f athotic Priadptfi of Politics I New 
Vodc, 1943), 207-m 

"John Ryan, Church and Slate (New York, 1932), 274. 

*® Conscience ehrcticune et justice sociale (Paris. JG22), 3BS-3W), 

11 Both others arc in WashinRlon, U, G 
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tor a maximum registration and vote."** Labor's League for 
Political Action works in the AJ'.L. with the identical purpose. 
In the election of 1948 this group sought to carry out a program 
of general education of the electorate and to promote a drive to 
get voters to register and to vote." These labor unions support 
various senators, representatives, -and other leaders as well as 
referenda submitted tor the ballot, although the individual members 
are free to vote a> they chtjow. In principle, it is perfectly legitimate 
for the unions to support one candidate in preference to another, 
though there is the obvious danger of excessive persuasion from 
the officials of the organizations. These lalxir groups publish a 
report of how Congressmen voted on hills presented, so that the 
men will know the record of those who represent them and act 
accordingly. 

Catholics should not feel out of place in such organizations ; 
indeed it is their right and duty to take part. The sad lack of 
militant and well-principled Catholics in the forefront of political 
life in the United Slates stems from a more general attitude that 
politics is non-Christian or a-Christian. A Catholic layman realiz- 
ing the lamentable condition asks challcngingly : “How many 
Catholic men are found in the civic reform groups in the cities? 
How many Catholic women work with the League of Women 
Voters? How frequently do priests devote sermons to the subject 
of Catholic morals (in public life]? Hmv thoroughly and with 
how much conviction is honest jxditical service taught jn our 
Catholic schools ?*’“ And whatever answer i* given it is pitiably 
diurt of what die actual situation should be. 

There is a definite need of some stimulus to vote, for in the 
elections of 1950 only 60.S percent of the registered votrrs voted 
and only 45.7 percent of those eligible (according to age, etc.) 
used their right. While the proportion was relatively high in some 
localities, in other* it was decidedly low. For example, in Alex- 


“Sec minute* of National Ccifttmillcr r»f the Ijhor\ league for Political 
Education, St Paul’s Auditorium, Oct, 5, 1949; also minute* for meeting at 
Nether land Plaza Hold. Cincinnati. Ohio. Nov. 7. 194*. 

“Ibid, 

“Jerome Km* in, "Catholics and Politics,” America, 75 -4 (Sept 14, 
I*f6). 57*. 
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andm. Virginia, in tin: (jenerul I, lection of November 7 t ISMy, 
uniy Me ventre n }>ercent voted am! in the state of Virginia only 
fourteen percent went to the polls. 

Some people think that their one vote is of little importance* but 
records show that Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, and 
Rutherford i I ayes won the presidency by just one electoral vote. 
Moreover, (hr Draft Act of World War il passed the House of 
Representatives by the same margin. And in 1948 when Mr. 
Truman carried Ohio by less than eight thousand votes only 56.5 
percent of the eligible voters voted. More than two million re- 
mained away from the polls and the President carried the state 
anti the electoral votes by an average' of less than one vote in each 
of the 8,800 precincts in Ohio.” hranklin D. Roosevelt became 
governor of New York in 1928 by the small margin of 25,000 
votes, a fact which lad great effect upon his career. In 1944 a 
congressman from Missouri won bis election with three hundred 
votes — and more than 63,000 voters stavet! away from the polls. 
In Pennsylvania a congressman won by five hundred votes in a 
district where 40*000 did not vote. 8 * In 1948 only forty-nine million 
voters used their ballot of an estimated eligible ninety million. 
Thus about forty million were too busy, or disinterested* to vote. 18 
And in 1950 the ratio of non-voters was even greater so that the 
present Congress actually presents the vote of less than half 
the total number of adults in the nation. 

.Such is the problem of the "vanishing voter,” There needs to be 
a deeper awareness of one's part in a republican government, a 
deeper consciousness that each person, each voter, does count 
either for good or for evil. To be a slave of party politics so that 
one follows "My party right or wrong" is bad, but to lake a healthy 
interest in the j>olitica1 affairs of a city, state, and nation is not 
only good, but vitally necessary for the common good. Thus the 
citizen should do whatever he can tn further the commonweal If 
membership in voters’ organizations will contribute to this end, 
then he should became a member. 


“Set book lit is Politics Your Jebf ( Washington, 1946), 6-7. 
m “Th the ballot Box,” from Tax (hit took. 5:10 (Oct, 1950). 5. 
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5. 7UE CLERGY A Nil THE UlLlGATIUN OF VOTIN'*; 

The obligation of veiling is particularly binding ujxw the mem- 
bers of the clergy t<J whom the laity look for guidance and example. 
More than any other meralters (if the Mystical Body they should 
take an interest in political affairs and especially if moral issues 
are involved. They have the duty of taking part in whatever ad- 
vances the common good and promotes the welfare of souls. Nor 
is their duty limited to Election Day, They have the obligation of 
reminding the faithful of their duty, and in some nf making 

clear the issues at stake,, especially if they be contrary to Christian 
morality and teaching or opposed to that liberty which the Church 
should enjoy. 

It is true that the priest should not make his pulpit a political 
rostrum. But it is his duty to instruct his people in all their duties, 
both to the State and to the Church, as well as their responsi- 
bilities to themselves, their families and their neighbor. \s Father 
Husslcin has said; "In ihe fir>t place, in his capacity as a citizen 
of a democracy, the priest should set an example to his Hock in 
the full and faithful discharge of his civic duty, at the ballot box 
no less than elsewhere. But politics must strictly be kept out of 
the pulpit, and out of all his priestly relations with men." "' 

Pope Pius XII pointed out the duty of the priest to instruct the 
laity in their civic duties (March 16, 1946): 


The priest ... is a minister of the Church and he has 
a mission which includes, as wc have already indicated, 
the entire circle of religious and moral duties of His peo- 
ple, In tbr fulfillment of this mission ihe priest can there- 
fore lie obliged to give, under this religious aspect, counsel 
and instruction also regarding public duties. , . . As far 
as the fields stretch, so far extends the mission of Ihe 
Church, and also the teachings, warnings, and counsels of 
the priest to the faithful confided to his carc, ! ‘ . it is the 

right, and at the same time, the essential duly of the 
Church to instruct tlie faithful by word ami writing, from 
the pulpit and in all other normal ways on everything 


* "The Priest and Politics’ iiamitrtu and Psjutrmi tfiTiVir. 22:7 (July 
1922), 742 
m AAS 38, 186-187. 
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dial concerns faitli and morals, or which is irrecoiici liable 
with the doctrine of the Church and, therefore, inadmis- 
sible for Catholics — whether it be a question of philosophic 
or religious systems, or of other purposes promoted by 
persons, or of moral concepts held by them with regard to 
the life either of the individual or of the community" 

Cardinal lltond said that the priest cannot be silent when asked 
about the obligations nf voting, hut '"should [ioint out the moral 
principle- guiding the electoral law of the citizens. , . . Ttie Church 
does not lead an electoral campaign, but points out the moral prin- 
ciples which should be adhered to by ail parties if they wish to 
gain the vutes of Catholics,**" 1 Such too was the point made by 
the fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1K84, 
They -aid that the priest should refrain from discussing publicly, 
especially in church, matters of a purely political and secular 
nature, hut added that this admonition was not to lie understood 
to mean that the priest must be silent on the grave obligation which 
citizens have in public matters at all times and everywhere and to 
work for the good of religion as well as for the good of the 
country.** 

Archbishop McNichoEu told his priests "to remind the faithful 
of their duty" of voting and “to pray at all limes for those who 
arc our civic rulers. We believe liiat their authority is from God. 
We should ask for them the light and direction of the Holy 
( it lost that in all things they may do whatever is 1rc*l for the people 
whom they serve.'** At the same time he urged his priests "to 
help in awakening a healthy interest in whatever pertains to the 
good of this city and all the cities of the archdiocese.”"* 

In practice generally, and certainly in the United States, the 
priest should never mention a candidate by mime unless the man 

- ibid 

m TabUt ! Loudon), 188:5558 [ Nov. 16, 1946), 360. 

* "Otiir tanien its ititrlligrn«!a non sunt, quasi ruunirhi lilcnctum csset dr 
Kravi>smta obligati one, qua riven itncntur enin in ret*n public^ semper et 
iihiquc inxta conscientiac ilictannn, coram Deo. pro nuijori bono turn religion! s 
mm reipublicae patriaeqnr arilabnrare." .4ct<j rt decrcla ctmcilii plcmini 
Ha/ titnoreiuis ( Haiti more. IKKfpf, n. 8J. 

** * fluty of Citizens," 254. 

** Ibid 
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in question is obviously notoriously opposed to tin* common good 
of religion or of tin* State. Hut even then the priest should avoid 
any action that might be labeled "meddling in politics/* Itui noth- 
ing would prevent him from urging and exhorting the faithful 
to fulfill their Christian duty of voting. However it would seem 
that the priest slum Id simply inform the people of the nature of 
the issues, rather tliati to take any side on a political matter 
publicly, lest he alienate some of the faithful or lest he Iw attacked 
and ihe Church exposed to ridicule. On the other hand, this does 
not mean that the priest should hesitate to perform has duty as a 
leader of the i*i>plc by instructing them in their duties as Christian 
citizens. Father Edmund O'Reilly lias given some {H-rtimut advice 
as to how a difficult situation might he handled : 


Suppose, then, for example, tin* priest were to expatiate 
fin the evils of godless education, and the moral duty of 
taking thi> into account. Suppose lie were to tell thrm 
it was their moral dutv to use their franchise to do au av, 
as far as in them lies, with so ruinous a system, what 
would all this mean where one of the candidates was a 
notorious upholder of Ihc education thus reprobated. Sup- 
pose, again, the priest w r ere to tell his hearers what sort of 
a man was fit and what sort of a man was unfit to Ik a 
ntcm1>cr of parliament, and to inculcate on them the moral 
duty of choosing a man of the one sort and of rejecting 
a man of the other sort, he certainly would ant go a tittle 
beyond panting out the line of moral duty which the 
judge allows him to point out; and yet the application 
would be or might in some cases tie transparent. ... He 
might speak of their being answerable to find, of their be- 
ing bound in conscience. He might even bring in that o ti- 
demned word jim. He might say everything that is realty 
and genuinely conducive to the understanding of the 
phrase moral duty. For, if a thing may lie spoken of, and 
spoken of as from its nature, a motive of action, that 
nature may be and ought to he fully declared.” 

Therefore the priest, following the pattern given by the Holy 
Father in modem times, and following the example of prelates 
all over the world, can and should enlighten tin faithful on their 


* Tkf filiation of /Ac C&ortk to Society ihifuln IftM), f JO. 
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obligation of voting in civil elections. It is not a question of as- 
suming an undesirable role in politics, but of fulfilling a necessary 
duty as a servant of God watching over the souls entrusted to his 
care. Insofar as polities deals with morality it needs the guiding 
hand of the priest to assist it in achieving its purpose in human 
society" And the priest cannot evade an inescapable dutv. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The obligation of voting in civil elections is a duty binding 
m euriscience upon alt citizens posseting the franchise. 

2. The exercise of the franchise is a political right granted by the 
state. In our opinion it is not a natural right. 

3. Voting is an obligation of }>at riot ism commanded by legal 
justice. 

4. In general tlie obligation of voting in civil elections, according 
to the opinions of many moralists, is grave, because the purpose 
of voting is extremely important. Consequently if a citizen did nor 
vote for a long time without any justifying reason, He would be 
guilty of grave sin. The <in is cjr gencri sue mortal that is, it 
may admit of parvity of matter and consequently not always 
be a serious sin. But the obligation of voting in sc is sub grout, 
although taken individually for ordinary elections, the obligation 
is sub levi . In particular cases, as for example, when a Communist 
is seeking office, the voter would be bound sub gram to vote 
against the evil candidal e if there were reason to Irelieve that the 
Communist might win. Failure to vote in these circumstances, 
without any justifying reason, would be a mortal sin. Failure to 
vole in ordinary elections without any justifying reason would be 
a venial sin, 

5. A citizen may be excused from voting if there is dauber that 
bis vote would bring physical or moral harm to himself or his 
family; or if the voting would be considered an acknowledgment 
of a tyrannical or illegitimate form of government. If the obliga- 
tion to vote is grave, only a grave reason will excuse; if the 
obligation is slight, a slight reason will excuse. 

6. A citizen would be permitted to vote for an unworthy can- 
didate if the voting were limited to a choice of unworthy men. 
Then he should vote so as to exclude the more unworthy. He may 
also vote for an unworthy candidate if this is the only way to 
elect a worthy man. eg., in voting the "party ticket" as is necessa r y 
in some parts of the United States. But in these instances the voter 
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should give only material cooperation and take care that his action 
be toleration and not approval of the unworthy men, 

7. hi the United States or any peaceful country one may not 
vote for a Communist candidate or list cf candidates in accordance 
with ,m interpretation of a decree from the Holy Office of July I, 
I94T It seems difficult to know how this same decree should be 
applied to Russia and the countries she dominates because of the 
complexity of problems involved* 

H, The clergy and religious arc bound to vote, both to fulfill 
their duty and to give good example. 

9. In nation' where woman suffrage obtains, the women are 
1*ound by the same obligations as men. 

ID. The clergy arc obliged to remind the faithful of their duty 
to vote, but as “ministers of Christ" they should refrain from any 
statement in the pulpit of a purely political character or from any 
declaration or action that might i* construed as unwarranted 
intrusion into political affairs. 

11. In order to vote intelligently the citizen should acquire a 
reasonable knowledge of the principles of voting, of the candidates, 
ami of die issues brought up for election, fie should use any means 
that will assist him in voting wisely, such as organizations, meet- 
ings, and the like. 
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Episcwal Directives os the Obucation or Voium 

1. fukoi rAumcAL tmiMMtt , abciwishqi* or new tore. 

With tlw approach of Registration and Election Day* it is opportune to 
consider the obligations incumbent upon all of us to register ami vole every 
year- This i» our civic duty, uor patriotic duty and our religious duty. 

As Americans every nne of us is responsible for the preservation of our 
Democratic Republic, That Republic it our guarantee of liberty. The men 
and. women elected to public office have the power to preserve or destroy 
that Republic- They wield that power as legislators, judges, and executives, 
We have the power to ie]ect good Americans for these public offices, V c 
wield this power as voters on Registration and Election D«tt 

We ntu« never forget that Democracy' is government dot tally for the 
people, but also of the people and by the people. 

For the continuation of our United States of America, and for the safe- 
guarding of our Liod-given liberty, I ask every eligible nan and woman to 
do his or her ««ri*rirtHioiis duty by registering and voting 

(October 4, IMP) 

2 lAXOINAL SPILLMAN 

ITie freedom which we enjoy in our blest and democratic land is tmds 
gift to us. But, like every gift* liberty can be lost, and, it will be lost if it 
is not preserved by us with the same constant and consistent loyalty as it 
was fought for and won. The secret ballot boa is one mean* to defend our 
American way of life, for democracy means more tlian government for the 
people. Democracy also means government of the people and by the people. 
And, by voting we can prove nor own devotion to the ideal* fur which our 
soldier’ sua* are still shedding their young and precious bK«*'’ 

Therefore do I ask all of you who are eligible to register and vote, hot l 
beg you remember that while this is your privilege and your duty, it is 
also your sacred responsibility to vote for honest ami able men. 

Dearly beloved, I pray you. be loyal Americans and true Catholics, protect 
your country, yourselves and your children: KEfrlSTER AND V r OTh ! 

( October ft, 1950) 

*1. HOST H.EV. JOHN! UC NICHOLAS, A HC Mil I <. Ho P OK ClNCJJf WATI 

Our love of country imposes, a strictly conscientious duty. True love of 
country means service, We classify love of country under the virtue of piety. 
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Filial piety is the virtue by which we discharge our duties to our parents. 
Patriotic duty is the virtue by which we fulfill our obligations to our country. 
This virtue of patriotism should make us love and serve our country from 
supernatural motives, 

In our form of democratic government the people, in the last analysis, 
must he held responsible. The voters through their suffrage and by public 
opinion can and should govern the country. It is most important, therefore, 
that the good citizens be thoroughly impressed with the importance of voting. 
Those who habitually vote and those who habitually refrain from voting 
can nut but exercise an influence for good or for evil on the community. 
Today it is clearly evident that too much influence is being exercised by 
extremists, propagandists, and groups engaged in subversive activities. These 
destructive groups, without thought of the general welfare, often fanatics! 
in their zeal, are attempting insidiously to destroy the structure of our gov- 
ernment This reflection should scourge the consciences of the apathetic, 
the indoleni, those preoccupied with business or pleasure, and (hr numerous 
class of good citizens who consider voting at elections not worth white. 

To our civic affairs it is most important that the good, informed, common - 
sense citizens fully realize their duty, that they determine to make use of the 
imwer which is theirs by the ballot to rebuke the propagandists and to check 
unprincipled politicians. Citizens who have at heart the best interests of our 
country should decide that sanity shall characterize our civic legislation and 
that only good officials should be chosen to govern the people. 

We must not be understood as having in mind any particular issue. We 
are espousing no particular party ;ind are not favoring any set of candidates. 
We (Jo not wish to advance the cause of any individual. We are merely dis- 
charging the obligation imposed ii|hmi us by our office to make clear your 
duly as citizens. Your motive in the discharge of yuur civic duties should 
he- a supernatural one. because your holy religion teaches you that civil au- 
thori t >- is from Ciod. and that your love and service of a country have their 
source in God and must be referred back to Him. 

There is no doubt tltat our Catholic people in too many instances refrain 
from voting. Too many feel lliat a single vole is of no constiiueiice. Too 
many do not familiarize themselves with the issues at stake and arc not 
informed as to the character of the many candidates seeking office. Too 
many excuse themselves from their obligation by considering issues of no 
importance at this or that particular Lime. Too many have the intention of 
votir*|$, hut allow trivial things to prevent them from doing so. Although 
many years have passed since the franchise was granted to women, it is 
mani fest that our Catholic women, for the most part, are not exercising it. 
This is wrong in principle. 

In many places of the Archdiocese the Catholic element is very strong. 
This is true of our metropolitan area, and yet it must be said with great 
f ratify n«s that Catholic voters in these parts exercise practically no in- 
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flucncc. Wc urge our Catholic people to givr serious thought t« this statu 
of affairs. 

We direct especial attention to the fol liming: 

L Every Catholic citizen, man and woman. should revive to fern the hahii 
of voting. Whether or not fleet ions seem important, the principle of voting 
habitually is important Only a corucraitknu judgment. seriously formed 
can justify the voter in remaining away from the polls. The women voters 
should not t«ily discharge their own ot>li gallon in this matter, but sltoold 
remind their fathers* husband «, sons, and brothers to do the same 
2* We urge the members of all our Jsiaterhood*, not hound by the restrictions 
<rf the cloister, to vote in all elections. The religious life erf our Sister? 
breaks none of the bonds that bind them in love and service to their country- 
but only spiritualties and supernal lira lire* them. It is especially Biting that 
our Sister- teacher*, who are required to inculcate love of country in their 
pupils and to teach them civic virtues, should themselves be an example. 

3, Every Catholic citizen must enjoy the greatest possible liberty in voting. 
The Church desires only that good men of balanced judgment whose 

honesty has been thoroughly tested, whatever be their creed or political 
affiliations, be favored by our votes. It is always important that the Catholic 
body of voters exert their influence tn secure candidates worthy in every 
way of the office tn which they aspire. Catholics should vote for men who 
will especially recommend themselves by reason of their sanity, their breadth 
of vision, their acceptance of responsibility, their belief in a personal God 
to whom they must ultimately answer for their exercise of divine authority 
in civil affairs, their acceptances of nn unchangeable moral code, and their 
determination to serve the interests of the general public as far as possible. 
It must be recalled that the inhuman and try an rural condition* now prevail- 
ing in Russia* Germany, and Mexico arc, in the last analysis, due to leaders 
of governments who reject a pmotul Gnd and all the implications of a 
supreme intelligent Iking, tn whom individual* and nations must render 
an account, 

4. The Catholic voter slmtild not he influenced either for or against a can- 
didate because of his religion* race, or color, lie amt give an example, in 

word and deed, of a true spirit of toleration and of love of neighbor which 
his divine religion teaches. 

$* It is extremely important that previous to an election the issues presented 
be seriously studied, and that the character of the candidates be investigated. 
No word however, must be spoken from the Catholic pulpit cither in favor 
of a candidate or against him, either in favor of or in opposition to any issue* 
unless it be a moral roe. 

6. Whenever there is certainty, or even serious doubt, of moral turpitude in 
certain questions the Catholic Church will fearlessly speak out her mind. 
She knows no compromise with such hideous perversions of the natural law 
as birth prevention and sterilization- Nor can the Church ever accept divorce, 
because of the divine positive command Promoter* am] venders of filths" 
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literature, which destroys the innocence of youth, should Ik: exposed am 
publicly condemned- There can likewise he no compromise with Communism 
subversive forces. anti-God movements, and anti-Christ agents that wouli 
destroy both Church and Stale, 

A There is danger in a government controlled by blocs and groups such a: 
those now* so active in the Old World. The individual must have a sense q 
responsibility. In the domestic society of the home there must he responsibility 
in the best governed communities, either of State or of Church, authority 
must develop as much responsibility as possible in each individual. The Cath 
otic voter is asked to consider whether we can Iiavc any real responsibility 
in our civil government except through recognized political parties, whirl 
will be held responsible to the jteople and which will merit cither their ap- 
proval or condemnation. The voter is asked to decide for himself what 
method of government ur what party system will impose the greate*! 
responsibility on those who should exercise authority for the general welfare, 
This decision should be made according to the conscientious judgment of 
each individual- We rcjttat that we must not be understood as cither oppos- 
ing ur favoring systems prevailing in Cincinnati or in any locality oi the 
Archdiocese, 

We direct that this letter be read in all churches and dinjwls of the 
Archdiocese on one of the Sundays of September and that a copy of it be 
transmitted to all Catholic societies. 

(Sept 1. 1939 ) 

4. AUGUSTUS CARDINAL H LON P, AITCHBlSIiOr OF WARSAW 
(Italicized words were crossed out by censor.) 

We are living under the shadow of elections. Tliat is evident ; they are our 
civic and national right, a necessity of our State life and a test uf our 
independence. 

Our attitude towards the elections should alsu be dearly defined in the 
light of Christian morality, of which the bases are unchanged, no matter 
wliat constitutional or political conditions prevail. For the elections are 
neither a matter of indifference to us nor a question of pure State technique, 
but keenly affect as, as does every one of our rights and obligations. 

1. Why do we speak about Elections ? 

Catholic social morality gives the answer. Its moral imperatives have liven 
recently set forth by the Holy Father. “It is a fundamental right and duty 
of the Church to teach the faithful both by word and precept about every- 
thing which concent* faith and morality- The exercise of the right of voting 
carries with it a great moral responsibility, especially in the election uf those 
who have to give the country its Constitution and rights is concerned. Thus 
it is an obligation of the Church to explain to the faithful the moral obliga- 
tion involved in the right of voting.” (Pius XII.) 
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The Church has the right and obligation to teach the faithful about the 
'Julies imposed by (he Gospel In the words : “Render to Caesar (he things 
that are Caesar's, and to God those that are God's,” ( Matthew xjtii, 21.) 
It u for the Church tn define what i me should render to Caesar and what 
to God. It is the Church which has la light man's moral dulirs inwards the 
Slate most effectively up to now. Wherever this leaching has been lacking 
the State ha* found itself in difficulties, and lias even bordered upon anarchy. 

The Church is the guide of the conscience of the people. When asked by 
the faithful, she is obliged to give an answer, in order to instruct the ignorant 
and counsel the doubtfuL 

Therefore priests cannot keep silent when asked by Catholics about their 
obligations concerning their act of voting. They should isoim out the moral 
principles guiding the electoral law of the citizens. Giving an answer to 
■-hose questions, the Church does not involve herself in party political dis- 
cussions. hit only states moral and religious principles according to which 
Catholics themselves should form their electoral conscience. The Church 
tides not lead an electoral campaign, but pc unis out moral principles which 
should be adhered to by ail parties if they wish to gain the votes of Catholics. 

2. The I ternocratk: State and Electoral Law, 

The nearer the Constitution of the Slate is to democratic ideals, the 
greater the duty of the citizens to take an active part in public life, to exercise 
their rights, and to fulfill their civic obligations, For democratic organization 
consists in calling all the citizens to lake part in governing (he country, and 
in allowing than to cooperate and to share responsibility with the State. Be- 
cause all the citizens cannot fulfill these 'obligations to the full, they appoint 
by means of elections those whom they trust to act for them in the worthy 
fulfillment of their civic duties 

Those who are in power in a democratic organization do not exercise 
this right in their own name, but in the name of those who ctmfrrred the 
power upon them. They arc not completely independent in exercising this 
power. They are subject to the ‘<iirvrillaiice of the citizens who exercise it 
by cJerfiun the framers of the Constitution and those who will govern, and 
by defining their programme of action, checking the manner in which they 
govern, anil can put them out of office by withdrawing their support. 

In the light of these explanations the link between the democratic State 
and the citizen's right of voting becomes clearly visible- The elections are a 
legally defined means of expressing political tendencies* and of making known 
one's attitude towards public affairs and towards the rulers of the country. 
The citizens lave the dirty to express themselves by imam of elections* 
This right is secured by all modern and progressive Constitutions of countries 
that are wisely governed. 

The more freedom the citizens have in exercising their right to vote, Ihe 
more the ejections are a test of the democratic organization uf the State, 
But the duties of the citizens increase, and they are an i ml ispen sable con- 
dition of the maintenance of a sane political democracy. 
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In 40 or k;im i7 lit ion in which the cliaract eristics uf ihe authority, its rights 
ani th« very laws of the State, depend on the elected members of parliament, 
the cilirens have a special duty not only to take a erc.it interest in political 
lift, hut to lake an active part in it. It depends tin the accepted laws, and on 
thdr execution by the Government, what are to be the laws governing 
ed*c 4 ti-in. whether religion is going to be taugln or not ; whether the matri- 
(n>nial law will be Catholic or pagan: whether the State will respect the 
rrlgiuiiv rights of those suffering in hospital* or condemned to death, of 
th.se serving a term of military service in barracks ; whether the value of 
region will be respected by the State, or whether it will be a matter of no 
importance to it. The laws depend an the members of parliament, and they 
depend on the elections. This is the sequence of cause and effect. 

J. ft hat are the duties of Catholics in public life? 

1 he Church has taught the faithful for a very long time lliat it is their 
doty it» give their strength and abilities for the service of tlw community 
and towards cooperation for tlw common good of the whole community. It 
is a demand of social justice, which tells ns to break from the narrow circle 
uf our private affairs, to lake account of our fellow -being*, and to direct 
our strength towards the service of tlw community. 

< W- cannot properly fulfill the demands of social justice to collaborate 
for the common good without taking part in governing, and thus in political 
fife. "The obligation increase* for us Catholics, because being educated cm 
the basis of a healthy Christian out look, we understand hitman and divine 
affair# better, because nothing is strange to us. 

We have tlw duty to do good to everybody, “Therefore, whilst we have 
time. let us do good to all men, but especially to those who are of the house- 
hold of the faith." { Rpistlr to the Galatians, vi, 10.) This precept oi the 
holy Faith turns us toward our fellow human brings, towards social needs, 
towards political demands, in order to bring into human life as much good as 
possible. We must revive in ourselve* the desire for good for all wirich is 
the be- |fi iming of all social reform. 

Political life is one of the most impurlant furtns of temporal life, because 
it has to serve the cnmrnnn good. It must he directed by good men in order 
tint they may act in a gund manner. The vocation for this life is the vocation 
of fulfilling the social mural virtues. Morality it tlw basis of political life, 
and it* condition. Only those whu respect morality an demand power, which 
1 1 wan# otiiy those who understand the essence of the common good of the 
citizen*, who desire this good, and who seek to work together in order to 
aehiirvt it. 

Kvwry Catholic has a duty to know the political life of his country, and 
to lalcc a lively interest in it. Only then wilt he be able to work effectively 
to ml till the duties of the State, lie should therefore acquaint himself with 
the moral conditions of the country, with its social and economic needs, 
with its history and culture. He must be -criiiblc to thr demand* of social 
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justice He cannot hr mrfiffrrcnt to human misery . He must desire a constant 
improvement nf the living conditions of men. 

Social and civic education, and the practice of thr Christian nrtufs, espe- 
cially of the social and civic virtue?, will he of preat help A Catholic 
respecting the State's authority and acting in accordance with law* aiming 
at the mmmr.it good does what accords most closely with this good 

4. The Fleet oral Duties of Catholics. 

These are evident in the light of the above jirci[wf»i turns, l'artici|ialioti iji 
voting is an essentia? necessity for a democratic State, and is both a right 
and an obligation for all citizens. From this the following conclusion? result I — 

1. Catholics, as members of a State community, have the right of rxpre?-- 
ing their political conviction*. 

2. Catholics have thr right to decide by their votes the most essential law ? 

of Polish public life. 

3. Catholics have a cine, national and religious duty to take part in the 
elections. 

4. L at holies may not heltmg to any organisation or forties the principles 
of which contradict Christian teaching. or the deeds and aciicttu's of 
Which aim in rrahfy at thr undermining of Christum ethics 

5. ( at holies may vote only for such persons, lists of nn {Mates, and 
electoral programmes, as arc not imposed to Catholic teaching and 

morality. 

6. t at holies may* neither vote for nor put themselves ftmt'ard as candidates 
for electoral lists the programmes or governing methods of Tttnrh are 
repugnant to common- sense, to the ivefl-beimj of the nation and the 
State, to Christian morality and to the Catholic outlook. 

1. Catholics diould only vote for candidates of tried prnhity and lightcims- 
ness who deserve confidence and arc worthy representative* of the well- 
being oi the nation, of the Polish State, and of the Church, 
ft. Cath* lies cannot refrain from voting without a fair and wise reason: 
for each vole, given according to the above recommendation ? either pro- 
motes centime*) good w prevents evil. 

5. Appeal 

The deeper the changes which occur in the Stale, the grratrr ibe responsi- 
bility of its citirens for the direction of public life. Thr greater the difficulties 
of the State, llie stronger the effort that must be made fur the common gootl. 
Ilie greater the danger threatening the State, thr more earnest and con- 
scientious must be the fulfillment of civic duties, The deeper and more widely 
the authority of the State enters human life and civic right? (he nunc im- 
portant il becomes that good, competent, trustworthy and realty Christian 
men should exercise authority. 

Two tendencies toward transformation are at present draping tliemselve? ; 
one seeks lo build the life of the country cm solid Christian foundations : the 
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other >ceks deliverance for the world in the omnipotence of a godless and 
materialistic State. These two tendencies conflict. Which will win? Every 
nne is asking this. 

Modem Sidles seek to be omnipotent. Although some of l/u'tj* call them- 
selves democratic, they go so far in their tendencies that they do not recognise 
any other force bes ides themselves, ri'i'w the voice of the people, nor even any 
moral authority, aen that of God. 

Some States seek to push religion aside from any influence upon public 
life, aiming at the separation of religion from life, of the Church from the 
State. *.r eking to enclose the Church within the four walls of the temples. 
These attempts are contrary to the teaching of the Church, as is every* 
thing which derive from them, namely the secularization of publk life; the 
setting aside of religion influences in the schpuh. in the armed forces, and 
even in prison:. and hospitals An attempt is even made to emancipate from 
reliffjnui influence the small children in preparatory i*rhools, in order to 
protect them from the "danger" of God. 

Separating themselves from religion and the Church, modem States do 
not craw to interim? in purely religious matters; they lay down laws con 
corning the right t of the Church and the truths and dogmas of tlie Faith 
anti Christian morality, entirely without knowledge of the Church and 
be fund tier back. The Church is constantly injured in Iter rights undrr the 
pretext of the separation of Church and State. 

Under such conditions, elections for Catholic* are all the more important 
For if it not a nutter of indifference to us lo whose hands will be entrusted 
our affairs with God. our religion and ow Church. 

W«- live through a period of crucial change- While recognising the impor- 
tance and the necessity of political, social and economic changes, we con- 
sider that they «tt he carried out on the basis and within the limits of the 
natural Jaw and of the law of God preached by the Church And altliough 
many things may and should etiange. God's law must be respected- 

f n times tchen political fife encroaches upon religious matter „ “Catholics 
and nil those who brhvtr wi God personified cannot let themselves be fright - 
en<*d and should realise their Strength* (Pius X It— letter of January, 1946), 
It i* not a physical or armed siren gill. But Catholics should know dial tlie 
Church possesses a splendid truth and aims which have great importance 
for the State, The State can luvc no greater asset than a Christian, religious 
aiul up right cittern. 

VVhen religious [natters arc so closely linked with political a flairs We 
have no intention ■ loosening or of breaking this link, but we do not r«J*f 
this link to consist ra the liberty of the State to fight religion and the obliga- 
tion upon Catholics who are oppressed to keep silent . 

Nt It only the fate of tlie State hut that of the Church is at stake during 
the ejections. It is nut a matter of indifference to us who govern the country 
— people who biliete or the enemies of God. Elections at this time ore mil 
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only Ik e jtdfuimsnl of drv duties, but also a confession of faith ami a defense 
of religion. 

Catholics! Fulfill your civic duties towards the nation, the country and 
the Church! Keep complete freedom in choosing political programmes. Re- 
member that you have to fulfill yotr electoral duties in God's ways. 

[The letter concludes by quoting 2 Theosataruans, iiL passim] 

(September UK I94fi> 


VITA 
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